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SPRING STREET AND HOUSE TOILETTES. 

Fig. 1, a dress of golden brown camel’s-hair, has a kilt skirt 
completed by a bouffant back drapery, and by panier draperies, 
which are cut in one piece with, and form the continuation of, the 
full plastron vest. The round cut-away jacket with a pleated pos- 
tilion is bordered with a darker brown velvet ribbon, and finished 
with collar, cuffs, and pocket flaps of velvet. 

The model, Fig. 2, is of bronze green satin merveilleux, The 


front of the skirt is trimmed with two deep flounces of Chantilly 











Fie, 1.—YOUNG LADY’S WALKING 
COSTUME. 


Fia, 2.—SATIN 
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| lace, a drapery of the satin completing the upper part of it. 
back forms a square demi-train, which is looped at the top to form 
apouf. Long, high-throated postilion basque, with a Byron collar 
and narrow rolled cuffs. 

Fig. 3 represents a dress of bluish-gray cashmere, with trimming 
of sapphire blue velvet. A puff of the velvet eight inches wide is 
set underneath the edge of the cashmere kilt-pleating that covers 
the visible part of the skirt. Two full draperies edged with che- 
nille ball fringe cross each other on the front, while full looped 
breadths of cashmere fall on the back, The cashmere basque has 














SPRING STREET AND HOUSE TOILETTES. 
MERVEILLEUX RECEPTION Fig. 3.—CASHMERE AFTERNOON 
TOILETTE. 


{For Back, sre Fig. 1, on Paar 220.] 


TEN CENTS A COPY. 
$4.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


The | pleated fronts opening on a velvet vest, and is open at the throat, 


with rolled revers of velvet. Panier searfs at 
the sides, and terminate in loops on the postilion 
The pleated skirt of Fig. 4 is of dull blue wool. the over-skirt 
and basque of wool having a ground of 
with interlaced rings copper red in color 
forms a broad triple box pleat at the middle of tl 
very full pouf behind. The short pointed basqui 
that is pleated to correspond with the box pleat on 
over-skirt. 


ittached to it on 


same color figured 
The long 


the 
over-skirt 
e front, and a 
ias a plastron 
the front of the 
It is fastened with hooks and eyes under the plastron 














DRESS.—FRONT. Fig. 4.—DRESS OF FIGURED 
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A FASHIONABLE PENITENT. 
By 8. M. HANDY. 


Don’t you think that my new suit is stylish ? 
You see it’s the trne Lenten gray. 

Lou’s is black, but I think this is better; 
More appropriate, too, every way. 


Then just look at the little nun’s bonnet, 
With almost no trimming, you see; 

And the chatelaine with prayer-book hung on it— 
I think it’s as cute as can be. 


You know it’s the latest French fashion 
To dress very plainly in Lent, 

And lay aside jewels and laces, 
To show your religious intent; 


So I made up my mind that this season, 
For a change, I'd be very devout, 

But that church twice a day is fatiguing 
I shall find, ere Lent’s over, no doubt. 


It isn’t the afternoon service, 
But getting up early, I mind. 

Still, the girls are all going to do it, 
And I don’t want to be left belind. 


Besides, the new curate is charming ; 
His reading is perfectly sweet. 

Fannie Harris is silly about him— 
That girl has no end of conceit! 


Why, she really thinks he admires her; 

So she goes in for church work, you know; 
That's why she's so awfully pious.— 

Good-by, if you really must go. 
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“The best and cheapest juvenile weekly published.” 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An IuiustratEp WRerkKLy. 


The number issued March 18 contains a choice 
collection of reading matter, varying from an ad- 
mirable re ligious article, entitled 


“WHEN AND HOW TO READ THE BIBLE,” 


by the Rev. T. W. Courtney, D.D., to spirited short 
stories for boys by Davin Ker and Marruew 
Wurre, Jun. ; chapte vs of the tio serials now run- 
ning, “ The Fair for Sick Dolls.” by the author 
of * Toby Tyler,” and “ The Ice Queen,” by Ernest 
INGERSOLL ; instructions in regard to “ Fretwork, 
and How to Do It” ; a charming poem by MarGa- 
ret E. Sanoster, entitled“ The Sword of Gram” ; 
a vebus by T. A. Rankin; and an exquisite bit of 
musical composition by 8. B. Mitts, adapted to 
the nursery rhyme “ Rock-a-Bye Baby on the Tree- 
Top.” 

Among the numerous and beautiful illustrations 
special attention may be called to 


“A LITTLE HOLLANDER,” 


Srom a painting by the Dutch artist C. von Bo- 
DENHAUSEN ; to“ The Life-Boat,” a charming bit 
of wood-engraving ; to drawings by Messrs. T. DE 
T'nutstrue and W. L. Suepparp, and Mrs. Jessie 
Suepnerp ; end to“ Bluffed,” a full page, showing 
three very cunning and bewildered little puppies, 
Srightened away from their dinner by a saucy 
bullfinch. 





SUBSCRIPTION Price, $1.50 PER YEAR. 
A ‘specimen copy of Harper's Youn Pror.e 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





(” Our next number will contain a Parrern- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with a variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Spring Wrappings and In-door Toilettes ; Bon- 
nets and Parasols ; Girls’ and Boys’ Spring Suits ; 
Embroidery Patterns, including a scarf in Ger- 
man linen embroidery, and one in appliqué, ele. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions, 
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FUNERAL RITES. 


HEN Hepwstion died, says the 
chronicler, ALEXANDER set apart ten 
thousand talents (a talent being about 
eleven hundred and eighty dollars of our 
money) for his funeral pyre, and friends 
contributed two thonsand more. A part of 
the great wall of Babylon was torn down to 
furnish materials for the pile, which arose 
in five divisions to a height of two hundred 
feet. The whole structure, gleaming with 
gold, purple cloth, decorative painting, and 
statuary, was ‘crowned by figures of sirens 
of costly workmanship sounding a funeral 
dirge. Amid sacrifices, mourning » proces- 
sions, and songs of lament, the flames were 
lighted. Offerings now followed to the mem- 
ory of the beloved HEPHA&STION, ALEXANDER 
himself consecrating the first gifts. Ten 
thonsand bullocks were slain as sacrifices to 
the gloritied friend, and the whole army was 
invited to a repast, other ceremonies follow- 
ing. 








Perhaps it was ALEXANDER who thus set 
the pernicious fashion of modern funeral 
waste. At least, however, it may be said 
for him that he paid his bills without diffi- 
culty, and that a barbaric splendor was the 
“good form” of his time. But the modern 
funeral is indefensible. In its way it is as 
prodigal and coarse as the parade of ALEX- 
ANDER. It as little represents the Christian 
conception of hope in immortality as the 
pagan idea of cheerful submission to des- 
tiny. It is gloomy yet ostentatious, costly 
yet forbidding. It makes a spectacle of 
those solemn and sacred moments when 
love asks to be left unnoticed with its dead. 
Still worse, its extravagance entails untold 
dishonesty and shame. All these misuses 
of the occasion of course spring from the 
feeling that we can never more honor that 
unconscious clay that was our friend or 
kinsman. Oftentimes, no doubt, we make 
conscious payment of a debt which our re- 
proachful conscience tells us went unrecog- 
nized in life. We can not in such moments 
haggle about prices, and when the funeral 
bills, impossible to dispute, come in, we turn 
sick with dismay. Two cases stand for hun- 
dreds. The widow of a rich man lately re- 
ceived her dressmaker’s account for a se- 
verely plain mourning gown, bonnet, and 
veil, the amount being two hundred and 
fifty dollars. With the death of the hus- 
band his fortune had vanished, and it was 
only by living with the most painful econ- 
omy that the victim could pay for the robes 
in which she followed him to the grave. A 
poor washer-woman came to an old employ- 
er to beg work, after having left her trade 
and maintained the dignity of a matron at 
home for many years. She was compelled 
to take in washing again, she said, to lay up 
something for the future. She had just re- 
ceived from the undertaker a bill of three 
hundred dollars for the burial of her son. 
“Tt’s tuk all my bank money and more,” she 
explained; “ but shure ’twas a foine bury- 
in’ we gev the poor lad, an’ the neighbors 
couldn’t deny it.” It is this feeling that we 
must conciliate Mrs. Grundy with our “foine 
buryin’s,” at a moment when all unrealities 
ought to be impossible, that gives the mod- 
ern funeral parade its grotesqueness. 

To keep up the sad livery of black be- 
comes a less onerous tax as more and more 
people discard the use of arbitrary mourn- 
ing, feeling either that Christian faith for- 
bids the hopeless gloom of which crape is 
the emblem, or that it is inconsiderate to- 
ward the great army of the poor to main- 
tain a distinctive garb of sorrow. Already, 
too, the excess of flowers at funerals has so 
emphasized the hollowness of their bestow- 
al that refined persons ask to be spared the 
perfunctory tribute. Presently it must be 
that the rest of the costly mockery of woe 
will disappear. When some dear one dies, 
we shall keep the still presence that was 
our beloved for a brief time with us, and 
then quietly, privately, in whatever garb 
we will, in the undisturbed tranquillity of 
the familiar rooms he loved, with no hired 
functionary to torture us with his cruel eti- 
quette of death, with hymns and prayers 
and tender words, if we desire, or in still 
more sacred silence, we shall say our last 
farewells. © 

The other day a young English noble 
died. Had he outlived his father he would 
have been the richest duke in England. 
That father had helped to found an associ- 
ation for funeral reform, and ordered the 
last offices for the dead as he thought love 
for one’s neighbor, which we call Chris- 
tianity, and refinement of nature, which we 
call good taste, required, A coffin of plain 
pine inclosed the remains; an unornameut- 
ed hearse conveyed it to the church. Next 
day, no curious crowd being present, the 
keepers on the estate carried to its pleasant 
resting-place the body of their young mas- 
ter, hidden from sight with flowers brought 
by loving hands. No trappings of the un- 
dertaker’s trade were visible; no carriages 
followed the bier. Only the nearest rela- 
tives, the tenants and work-people on the 
estate, were present at the funeral, and its 
intense simplicity was more impressive than 
the pomp of kings. What the great Duke 
of Westminster thought befitting his high 
estate, surely we simple republicans need 
not fear to follow. 





THE VALE OF YEARS. 


ERY young people are apt to regard a 

+ person who has passed her first youth 
as already meandering through the vale of 
years, where the flowers are no longer bloom- 
ing, nor the fields green, and where the faded 
autumn leaves rustle mournfully beneath 
the tread. There is no joy, or happiness, or 
beauty, in their eyes, within this valley, 
which is, after all, only a suburb of that 
other where the dense shadows take ghast- 
ly shapes. As they grow older, they make 
the astonishing discovery that the path is 
not so full of thorns as they supposed, nor 





so steep. It was Mrs. SOMERVILLE who 
“wished she could persuade young people 
that to be old is not as terrible as they 
think.” Life has revealed to the old a 
thousand pleasures it has hidden from the 
young—pleasures that grow by the common 
road-side, to which they are blind; pleasures 
which it has not entered into the heart of 
the young to understand. 

Youth is erude, and has no perspective, 
but the vale of years opens charming vistas 
in the past, where the nightingale sings, and 
the rose blossoms, and stars scintillate. The 
youth is full of impatience and enthusiasms, 
eager to test himself, to grasp at happiness ; 
age dwells in the land of the lotus-eater, 
where neither the pain of failure nor the 
gladness of success penetrates; where van- 
ity and heart-burning are out of fashion; 
where ships have come in with rich car- 
goes, or have long been given up; where 
to-day is fairer than to-morrow, and expec- 
tation and suspense are out of date. The 
old have found out long since what the 
world held for them of good or ill, and have 
made the best of it. The Abbé MoRELLET, 
we are told, was so in love with old age he 
declared that “if the gods were to permit 
him to return to earth in whatever shape he 
might choose, he should perhaps make the 
whimsical choice of returning as an old 
man.” Old age is something more than in- 
firmity, “gout, and rheumatism”; it is an- 
other stand-point; we see the world and its 
happenings, perhaps, with the impartial 
eyes of a dweller in another star. 


“The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time has 
made.” 


The vexations and troubles of youth and 
middle life seem trifling to the old, seen by 
this illumination, and affect them no muvre 
painfully than a pleasant melody in the 
minor key. In truth the vale of years is not 
so dolorous a place as it is painted; the 
shadows close about those who linger there 
so gently and imperceptibly that they are 
hardly aware of the darkening. 





NOTES, AND THE ANT OF 
WRITING THEM. 


rPN\HERE is a certain article of furniture famil- 

iar to all visitors in English households, 
and which has yet to become universal in Amer- 
ica. This is the ladies’ davenport; that pretty, 
commodious little writing-table with its many 
drawers, its low pigeon-holes and desk, and 
which occupies an honorable position in every 
drawing-room in England, giving, as do many 
other such pieces of furniture, that delightful 
home look, that air of general occupancy, which 
make the English drawing-room so charming. 
Do we not recall the constant mention of the dav- 
enport and its uses in our favorite English nov- 
els? Dear little Catherine, in The Village on 
the Cliff, grew to like the shabby elegancies of 
the great house where she was governess ; grow- 
ing familiar with its different rooms, its stair- 
cases, its corridors, its drawing-room where Mrs. 
Butler was forever inditing notes, invitations, ac- 
ceptances, regrets, etc., etc., at the davenport in 
one window; and this picture is a very natural 
one, English ladies are constantly to be found 
so occupied, and there is reason enough for it in 
the fact that nowhere on earth are so many mere 
notes written as in England—a fact which may 
account for the English woman’s entire, and, may 
we say, versatile ability in the composition and 
construction of such. 

In America this dainty art is apt either to be 
misunderstood or neglected, but time has brought 
about a much wider necessity for the exchange 
of billets ; the postal opportunities are more fre- 
quent: society’s smaller demands require the 
sort of attention which consists in the writing 
or answering a “few lines,” and it has really be- 
come a necessary part of one’s social as well as 
general education to understand the technique 
and formulas, as well as the etiquette, of this kind 
of correspondence. 

In England a note is written on every possible 
excuse. No matter whether you are going to see 
your friend in a few hours or not for ten days, 
if you have a question to ask, a request or sug- 
gestion to make, a note is dispatched by post or 
messenger, the answer returning, if by the for- 
mer, in two or three hours, perhaps with a reason 
therein for another note and answer before bed- 
time. There can be no doubt that this practice 
is carried too far there, and is productive of much 
waste of time; but its advantages are many. 
Busy people can better afford the interruption 
of a note and time to answer it than they can a 
long call from the writer, and a matter is often 
settled with far less trouble to both parties by 
the exchange of the few written lines. 

The English hostess discovered by her visitor 
at her davenport is always excusable for begging 
to finish what she is writing. She touches her 
bell; John James appears with his salver ; away 
goes a little pile of notes to the post ; and the host- 
ess turns, smiling, to her perfectly patient visitor 
with, “I had to answer some people, my dear,” or 
“Those were to save the four-o’clock post,” etc. 
And it may be that during the call there will come 
the postman’s knowable knock, and John James 
re-appears, this time with more small envelopes, 
which madam.is always excusable for opening— 
nay, if need be, for answering at once. 

Constant practice has given English people a 
facility for expressing themselves in such a cor- 





respondence with charming brevity, and a certain 
elegance, which consists in its ease and pretty, ap- 
parently careless, formula. The difficulty in Amer- 
ica is the sense that a note must be like a letter. 


“My pear Mrs. B——” (writes Mrs, C—— 
from her davenport in Mayfair, using a small 
sheet of unruled paper, which has the address in 
blue or black or red stamping),—‘ Pray come 
over to tea to-morrow afternoon quite informally. 
Only three or fourintimate friends, Mademoiselle 
B is coming to play for us. 

“T do hope your wretched cold is better; but, 
oh, what weather! 

“ Always sin~erely, ete., 
“LI 





” 
And at the end, instead of the date, “ Mon- 
day, P. M.” 
This is a fair sample of a written invitation to 
an impromptu tea, to which the guests will come 
just as they would make an afternoon call. 


“Dear Mrs. C ”’ (writes back Mrs. B ), 
—“ Thanks ever so much. It will be so nice to 
hear mademoiselle play, and to have a little in- 
formal tea with you. 

“My cold mends. Thanks. 

“ Yours, etc., 








A. A. B——.” 
Or perhaps it will be a note of more formality: 


“Mrs, B—— would be much obliged if Miss 
A would kindly favor her with the name of 
the song she sang at Lady "3 yesterday aft- 
ernoon.” 

Or: 


“ Dear Mrs. Y .—Will you and your hus- 
band dine with us Friday evening? Quite by 
ourselves, except for the Johnsons, who are in 
town for a day or two, The usual hour, you 
know—quarter to eight. 

“ Sincerely, ete., 











L, O——.” 


Always with the same formula of the address 
above and the date below ; the paper invariably 
small, with envelopes a small or medium square. 

Cards are sometimes but rarely used, unless 
when left at the house during the absence of its 
mistress, in which case a few words are written 
in pencil if any necessity for such arises, but un- 
der no circumstances are such used to be inclosed 
in an envelope and sent by messenger or post. 

The method of addressing the person to whom 
a note is written seems to be a difficulty which 
frequently arises in America, in proof of which 
let us cite an instance which recently occurred. 
In a party of about twenty ladies a discussion 
arose as to how a Jady was to address a note to 
a person who had written to her, and whom she 
wished to answer in such a way that there should 
be neither further correspondence nor acquaint- 
ance. The two had once been friends, and were 
social equals. The majority decided in favor of 
beginning the answer simply in this way: “ Mrs. 
A : I have received your letter,” etc., etc.—a 
method which, as a matter of fact, would have 
exposed the writer’s lack of education, etiquette, 
or good-breeding, and, to be plain, laid her 
open to the charge of vulgarity; for even when 
conveying a snub or resenting an insult a lady 
will always remember that her own dignity re- 
quires her to do it in a proper way. ‘ Noblesse 
oblige” is a motto to be remembered in writing as 
well as in action or speech. If in the case above 
cited the lady really felt that she had been insult- 
ed by her former friend, and that she must de- 
mand an explanation, the best way would be to 
begin without any special address, and below the 
address and date, to enter upon the subject thus, 
“You can hardly expect me to renew a corre- 
spondence or acquaintance,” etc., ete., and sign 
her name in full, under no circumstances as 
“Mrs.” or “ Miss” So-and-so. Where the open- 
ing “ Mrs, ” would be thought indispensable, 
“Dear Madam” may always be substituted, or, 
better still, the note may be written in the third 
person, taking care, however, that it preserves its 
tone of complete formality, and that genders and 
tenses are closely observed. The ideas intended 
to be conveyed in any note written in the third 
person should be very clearly defined in the mind 
of the writer before beginning to write, as nothing 
is easier than to get confused in such a note, or 
to repeat the names of the writer or the person 
written to uselessly. In such cases the note 
should begin about midway on the sheet of paper, 
and whether finished on the first page or continued 
to the second, full space be given for the address 
and date both below, instead of divided as in other 
instances cited. 

Above all things, conciseness should be consid- 
ered in the composition of a note. Remember 
that it is only excusable to take up your friend’s 
attention for as short a time as possible in mak- 
ing an inquiry by note, or otherwise calling upon 
her to write during the generally occupied hours 
of the day. 

Under no circumstances is the signature with 
the title “Miss” or “Mrs.” allowable, and this 
decided breach of good-breeding would not be 
mentioned had not certain instances come of late 
to our knowledge in which it was used by per- 
sons whose social position at least presupposed a 
wider knowledge of the “fitness of things.” 

Writing a note on ruled paper is another in- 
fringement of these subtle laws which govern 
one’s “duty” in such matters. It may be said 
that such are too strictly conventional, but we 
are writing for the benefit of such as desire to 
act in these small matters of refinement with as 
much good taste as they are always ready and 
anxious to display in larger ones. 

In one branch of this art particularly do our 
English cousins excel us: their promptness in an- 
swering either note or letter, their careful refer- 
ence to and answering of every point contained 
therein, and their capacity for giving pleasant 
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bits of news and information without descending 
to idle gossip. 

The faculty for letter-writing, the “ gift” of it, is 
in a large degree no doubt French, but in Eng- 
land a correspondence is carried on with easier 
grace and a more active spirit; the old art of let- 
ter- writing has not died out, and when we in 
America have time we will doubtless rival our 
transatlantic friends in this most grateful and 
stimulating accomplishment. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TAILOR DRESSES. 
(“cers serges of very light quality and 


English manufacture are imported for the 
tailor suits that will be used through.the spring 
for walking and travelling dresses, and for the 
sea-side and mountain resorts during the summer, 
English checks of two shades of a color, such as 
écru with brown, light gray with darker gray, or 
blue upon blue, are chosen for the simplest of 
these dresses, and there are others with bars and 
slightly larger plaids of two contrasting colors, 
but ‘the bold blocks and plaids worn in London 
are not yet popular here, For more dressy suits, 
such as brides use for travelling, there are plain 
cashmere serges and smooth habit cloths in clear 
French gray, écru, and golden brown shades, 
while for the summer hotels are ivory white and 
dull blue Cheviots. In other cloths some rough 
bourette threads are introduced, and in the large 
stores frisé or curled fabrics are very largely im- 
ported. Tailors retain the simple shapely de- 
signs for these dresses that have found favor for 
the past three or four vears, so that :a well-made 
suit of this kind will last many seasons without 
going out of style. They also use merely stitch- 
ing and a piping of mohair braid for trimming, 
and object to the elaborate braiding and velvet 
accessories adopted by modistes. The only change 
noted in the tailor basque is that a vest is add- 
ed of the material. This is two or three inches 
wide each side of the front below the collar, and 
slopes toward the waist to fit in with the first 
dart. The basque is then slightly lapped over 
the sides of the vest, and perhaps piped there 
with an edge of braid held by a row of stitching. 
The sides of the basque are slightly shorter, and 
the back is in the “ frock style,” like that of a 
man’s coat. The collar may be a high standing 
band, or it may be a notched collar, also like that 
of a man’s morning coat. There is now usually 
a small watch pocket slit high on the left breast, 
with which a short bar chain is used, and there 
are curved slits on each hip as pocket openings. 
The close sleeves have only a single button and 
hole at each wrist, and are piped with braid in- 
stead of having cuffs. The outside jacket to be 
worn with this basque in the street is a single- 
breasted frock-coat of medium length, cut away 
in front to show two or three of the lower but- 
tons of the vest of the basque. This coat and 
the basque have silk or satin linings, and all 
whalebones are avoided. Flat small lasting but- 
tons are used, or else the material is placed over 
small wooden moulds. Pleated or tucked skirts 
mounted on a silk foundation are preferred for 
these dresses, and the over-skirt is attached to the 
same belt as the lower skirt. Either double box- 
pleatings or the kilted side-pleatings ‘are used 
alike all around, being sewed to the sili founda- 
tion high up beneath the over-skirt. Another ar- 
rangement is a plain cloth skirt with a six or 
eight inch side-pleating at the foot, above which 
are four tucks, each two inches wide, finished on 
the lower edge by a piping of braid, and with 
three rows of stitching across the top of each 
tuck. The newest apron over-skirts of cloth have 
the front breadth cut square at the bottom, and 
a revers of the cloth turned over upon each side, 
and stitched there. The pleating is then very 
high upon the hips, and the back is held in two 
double box pleats only slightly draped. One nov- 
elty in tailor dresses is the use of striped serge 
of two colors for the skirt, with plain serge for 
the basque and over-skirt. The vest may also be 
striped. Such skirts are made of half-inch stripes 
of blue with black, or of écru with brown, and 
the basque and drapery are either black or brown. 
The tucked and box-pleated belted waists will 
still be used by ladies with very slight figures, as 
they give an appearance of fullness. 





RIDING-HABITS. 


Dark blue ladies’ cloth remains the fashiona- 
ble material for riding-habits worn in city parks, 
although there is an effort to introduce lighter 
colors, such as drab, gray, or brown cloth habits 
for summer use in the country. The postilion 
basques of habits are plainer and more severe, if 
possible, than they have ever yet been; these are 
single-breasted and pointed in front, with very 
short sides, and a flat basque behind, which may 
have two postilion pleats, but must be flatly 
pressed, stiffly interlined, and scarcely a fourth 
of a yard in length or breadth. The edges are 
finished with a braid piping or with stitching. 
The standing collar-is very high, and the sleeves 
have no cuff. The skirt has absolutely no full- 
ness, and remains so short that it merely touches 
the floor when the wearer stands. The trousers 
may be long and plain, or in short Knickerbocker 
fashion. 

INEXPENSIVE DRESSES. 


While tailor suits cost from $90 upward, there 
are now to be found at all the large furnishing 
stores much less costly suits of good ottoman 
cloths, or of finely finished flannels that are made 
up in the simple styles brought into fashion by 
tailors, and by ladies who do their own dress- 
making with the aid of a seamstress. For these 
neat dresses, costing from $18 to $25, gray and 
brown are the favorite colors, and while they may 
be had in cashmere and camel’s-hair, the prefer- 
ence is given to the ribbed or twilled woollens 
that are really fine flannels with cloth finish made 
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of as light weight as the finest cashmeres. The 
vest-basque is chosen for these, and in many cases 
the vest is a separate waistcoat, which may be of 
white or buff Marseilles, or of more expensive 
blue, gray, or brown velvet. Usually such basques 
meet only just across the bust, and show the vest 
at top and bottom. Pleated or tucked skirts are 
used for these, and the foundation skirt is of si- 
lesia or of alpaca. Stitching remains as popular 
as soutache braid for. the trimming, and may cov- 
er the entire collar and cuffs in parallel rows. 
Plain fronts, lapped like those of a boy's kilt 
skirt, or appearing to be so lapped, are on many 
such skirts, with fifteen or twenty rows of sou- 
tache braid across the foot. Sometimes there are 
wide box pleats in front and kilt pleats behind, 
with all the drapery massed on the back. 

An entire skirt may also be made of box pleats, 
each five inches wide, that have first been finished 
by a three-inch hem, above which are six or sev- 
en tucks clustered together, each tuck being 
only a fourth of an inch wide. Jersey cloth 
waists for camel’s-hair skirts of the same color 
are handsome in dark gray shades, with a plas- 
tron vest of silver braid laid on black velvet in 
lengthwise rows, with also a collar and cuffs of 
the velvet with braid. The skirts are hooked high 
upon the back of the Jersey waist, but the plas- 
tron vest is pointed low among the draperies of 
the front. Full high-shouldered sleeves are now 
added to the Jersey waists. 

The skirts of stylish yet simple-looking black 
gros grain dresses are now made without back 
drapery, having the two double box pleats stiffly 
intevlined described last week, arid these pleats 
have an erect pleating at the top to make them 
bouffant. The front of the skirt is in two sim- 
ilar pleats, and the spaces on the sides are filled 
up by two deep flounces that may be gathered 
and have sealloped edges, or else they are in fine 
accordion pleats. A vertugadin puff crosses the 
front and side breadths, being set very full in the 
belt, and the back may be a postilion, or else the 
heading of the pleats of the skirt may be hooked 
upon a plain cuirass back. 


TRIMMINGS FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS. 


Pompadour passementeries with raised figures 
like those in the Pompadour laces are the new 
trimmings for dresses and wraps. These gimps are 
made entirely of beads of one color, such as fine 
bugles of either black or white jet, and the nov- 
elty is the use of fruit designs, such as cherries, 
currants, pears, and plums, amid leaves of beads ; 
the small fruits are well represented in round full 
size, but larger fruits are shown only in half, as if 
cut in two. Such gimps come in ordinary trim- 
ming widths, from two to four inches broad, and 
also in wide panels for the front or sides of dress 
skirts. Steel passementeries made “ solid,” that is, 
entirely of the beads, are again imported, and there 
are also mixtures of steel with gilt, and of jet 
with gilt beads, that are very effective. Solid jet 
rings three inches in diameter are new this year, 
and will be used separately or in pairs for pla- 
cing about on the upper part of the front of 
basques, or on sleeves at the wrist, or else in 
rows down a vest, or across an apron over-skirt, or 
lengthwise between the pleatings of a lower 
skirt. Long palm leaves of fine jet with fringe 
attached are arranged in pairs, that is, one for 
trimming the left, and the other for the right 
side of a dress waist. 

The newest jetted nets in the piece wd in 
trimming laces to match come with the raised 
Pompadour figures ; these are used for the dra- 
pery of dress skirts in preference to the flat 
beaded fronts that cover merely a single front 
breadth ; these are made by hand, and have very 
fine beads in feather, fruit, and palm-leaf pat- 
terns, with sometimes mixtures of chenille and 
of steel beads. Heavily jetted fringes in straight 
strands, or with netted headings in which are 
very large beads, are used especially for edging 
silk Jerseys, as their weight keeps them in place. 
Gray jet beads on gray net are imported for 
trimmings of gray satin or gros grain dresses. 
Crocheted black silk passementeries for trim- 
ming mourning silk dresses are in the new fruit 
patterns. Black French laces are shown as the 
choice for trimming laces, and are also in the 
suitable depths for flounces across the fronts of 
skirts, and as single falls from just below the 
waist to the foot of the skirt. Ecru laces are in 
similar designs. For trimming colored summer 
silks there are the embroidered batistes which 
French modistes use so effectively over blue, red, 
brown, or dark green silks, and the beauty of 
these embroideries is now further enhanced by 
stitching of gilt threads on the outlines of the 
figures, or by the introduction of colored figures 
that match the color of the silk. 

For trimming spring woollens, and even for 
the thinnest nuns’ veiling, is a made-up galloon 
of linked rings of silk cord in white, écru, brown, 
blue, or gray, or else in dark colors mixed with 
gilt. Wooden clasps for fastening wraps or cor- 
sages are in dog’s-head patterns, greyhounds, 
pugs, and Skye terriers being well represented ; 
there are also many clasps of pearl, steel, and 
silver. Buttons remain small and round, and 
are now most inconspicuous, as they are often 
covered by the drapery of the front of the basque. 


VARIETIES. 


A long narrow scarf made of jetted net, with 
or without an edging of jetted lace, will be worn 
in the street around the neck instead of the 
Spanish lace scarfs so long in vogue. 

Jetted net plastrons in heart shape, pointed 
or square, in a soft puff, are made with a stand- 
ing lace band or collar to put on over any simply 
trimmed dress of black silk, surah, or satin. 
These cost from $3 50 to $7 in the shops. 

A Moliére vest of jetted net laid over silk and 
edged with jetted lace may be made of a fourth 
of a yard of jetted net, and is a pretty and dressy 
addition to black corsages. 

An entire basque of jetted net without lining 








will be used in the summer just as Jerseys are, 
with skirts of black silk or satin that may or 
may not have drapery of this net. Sometimes 
such a waist is made to fasten behind. There 
should be a separate lining of satin surah to be 
worn under this transparent waist, and this may 
have the sleeves only basted in, so that they 
may be easily removed to leave thin net sleeves ; 
there may also be a yoke cut separate at the 
top of a low lining, which can be used or not, 
as the wearer wishes a high lining for the day- 
time, or only transparent net over the neck in the 
evening. The neck and sleeves are trimmed with 
full frills of jetted lace. 

White piqué collars for ladies are now made 
in all the shapes that are fashionable for linen 
collars, but those in the high close garrot shape 
are preferred; these have square piqué cuffs to 
match. 

Collar buttons of old silver, with designs of an- 
tique heads, are made to match the coin pins and 
bracelets now in use. 

One of the novelties in millinery is a cork 
foundation or frame of the bonnet covered over 
with a thin veneering of wood. New basket 
straw bonnets are bronzed or gilded, and are now 
made so fine and pliable that they are bent into 
soft crowns and used as the smallest capotes, 
with a cockade bow of coquelicot velvet ribbon 
for trimming. 

Persian vests are added to new basques of Jer- 
sey cloth, and these are sometimes made of iri- 
descent beads in Persian designs and colors. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
J. Lirrer; James McCreenry & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
Lor; Stern Brotuers; E. A. Morrison; aud Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Epwin Boots is having a new boat-house 
built in the so-called Queen Anne style at New- 
port, combining it with bathing-house aud sum- 
mer-house, 

—Crackers and milk make the daily lunch of 
Senators Hoar, INGALLS, and Mori... 

—The decoration and diploma of the Liberta- 
dor, the highest order in South America, estab- 
lished in honor of Simon Bourtvar, is to be con- 
ferred upon Captain NATHAN APPLETON by Gen- 
eral GUZMAN BLANCO, President of the republic 
of Venezuela, in compliment to his efforts in be- 
half of the Panama Canal. 

—Mason, the Governor of Massowah, Egypt, 
isa Maryland man. He graduated at West Point, 
was on the secession side of the rebellion, and 
sailed for Egypt after Appomattox. 

—Ex-Senator MiTcHELL is called the band- 
somest man in Washington. 

—JouN Quincy ADams once said, ‘* Women 
are not only justified, but exhibit the most ex- 
alted virtue, when they do depart from the do- 
mestie circle and enter on the concerns of their 
country, of humanity, and of their God.” 

—JULIA JACKSON, Stonewall’s daughter, is 
said to contest the palm of beauty with Miss 
CHAMBERLAIN. Many people, however, consid- 
er her only an ordinary-looking girl. 

—Mrs. General SHERIDAN’s toilettes are among 
the most admired for richness and taste in Wush- 
ington. 

—Mrs. R. P. HALLOWELL has written the bi- 
ographies of her grandparents, Lucretia and 
JaMEs Mort. 

—A pipe made by RAIn-IN-THE-F Ace, the In- 
dian who killed Custer, has been sent to the 
Robert Lee Camp of Confederate Veterans, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, by the Phil Kearney Post, of 
Dakota. 

—Heine’s mother had a great dread of his 
becoming a poet. 

—JOACHIM, the violinist, is to direct the per- 
formance of some of the more important works 
of JOHANN SeBasTIAN Bacu at the unveiling of 
Baci’s statue at Eisenach next June. 

—One of the eyevrows of Mr. Bex, the sculp- 
tor, turned white during the recent trial as to the 
authenticity of his productions. 

—Colonel HIGGINson is a member of the Cam- 
bridge Bicycle Club. 

—Mr. WILiiaM H. MontaGvg, who is the only 
surviving founder of the New England Histor- 
ical Genealogical Society, has just given that 
body the undoubted bullet by which General 
WARREN met his death at Bunker Hill. 

—The proprietor of the Café Bauer, Berlin, 
has seven hundred journals, in eighteen lan- 
guages, including Turkish and Japanese, u- 
larly on file in his reading-room. 

—The NAPoLeonic heir, Victor, now in Ita- 
ly, is to visit EuGénre, and then continue his 
journey to the United States. 

—A Vienna physician recently operated suc- 
cessfully on the eves of a man in his one-hun- 
dred-and-second year, restoring the sight. 

—Lovuis FaGan says tliat the only authentic 
manuscript of RAPHAEL’s is in the possession of 
the British Museum. It is a sonnet, written on 
a sheet where are some sketches for a picture 
painted in 1508. 

—A bronze tablet has been placed on the Penn 
National Bank building in Philadelphia stating 
that JEFFERSON wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the dwelling originally standing on 
that site. 

—Governor Lowry, of Mississippi, has called 
the attention of the Legislature to the practi- 
cability of a law declaring the carrying of ¢on- 
cealed weapons a felony. 

—At the birthday party of little Haroip 
SKINNER, the eight-year-old son of a member 
of Congress, at which, with others, were present 
children of Secretary LincoLn, Senator Jones 
of Nevada, and Representative WasHBURNE, 
when the children blew out the candles on the 
birthday cake with ‘ wishes,’ one wished the 
young man might ‘be happy,’”’ one that he 
might have “lots of money,” another, ‘‘ many 
returns of the day,” and another, that he “ might 
have a good wife.” 

—On the next door to Mr. CarLyLe’s house 
in Chelsea, England, is a placard inscribed: 
‘*No questions about Mr. CARLYLE answered 
here. Please do not ring.” 

—A great line of artists ends with the death 
of Augustus ALEXANDRE Dumont, at the age 
of eighty-three. His father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather were all distinguished sen!p- 
tors, and he himself was the author of ‘*The 
Genius of Liberty” taking flight from the top 
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of the column in the Place of the 
of the statue of Napo.eon IIT. on 
Vendome. He leaves no children. 


Bastile, and 
the Column 


Postmaster- 
a similar ar- 
luring that women them- 
suffrage has been used 


that 
selves do not wish for 
against every great reform, it once being the 
habit to say that slaves did not wish to be free. 


gument to 


—The Marquis of Cervara, military attaché of 
the Spanish legation, spends a part of every day 
in the publie schools of Washington. 

—Mr. Water, of Baltimore, has in his mag- 
nificent gallery some two hundred paintings of 
note, among them many by MILLet, DeLa- 
ROCHE, CABANEL, MEISSONTER, Couture, Bov- 
GUEREAU, and ALMA-TADEMA; the *‘ Say 
of the latter being the most conspicuous exam- 
ple of that master, 

—Pasha Lorine fonght when a boy in the 
Texan revolution, later in the Indian war in 
Florida, in the Mexican war, in the civil war, 
and he then served ten years in Egypt. 

—The wife of Dr. Evans, the American den- 
tist in Paris, is a favorite niece of Mr. CHARLES 
HOWAkD, the richest citizen of Vermont. 

—Mr. CHARLES Russe.i, Q.C.,a man of author- 
ity, says thatin the most highly respectable clubs 
in London eminent judges and right-reverend 
personages may be seen playing for half-sover 
eign points any afternoon between five and sev- 
en, and he fails to see the moral and legal differ- 
ence between that and baccarat. 

—JaMEs RusseELL LOWELL has been delegated 
by Hurvard University to represent it at the cele- 
bration of the tercentennial auniversary of Edin- 
burgh University. 

—PHILLIPs Brooks, the Episcopalian hero of 
Boston, has signed the petition for woman suf- 
frage. 

The portraits of Victoria and ALBERT given 
by the Queen to Mrs. 8. C. HALL have been given 
by Mr. HaLL, in accordance with his late wife’s 
wish, to the Hospital for Consumptives at 
Brompton. 

—Two hundred years ago Alderman Sm1rHa left 
a thousand pounds, whose income was to be ex- 
pended for any needy kinsmen of his by the 
name of Smita. The fund now yields about 
sixty thousand dollars a year, and the kinsmen 
number several hundred. 

—Little Ropert Srearns, a child violinist, 
the grandson of Mrs. Cary Lorine, of Boston, 
has been giving concerts in Washington. He 
plays from memory, after once hearing them, 
difficult compositions of MENDELSSOHN, BEE 
THOVEN, RarFF, and Bacu 

—NvuBAR Pasha’s English accent is perfect, 
and he is an excelleut He has large 
eyes, gray mustache, and a strong face gener- 
] He is not yet sixty, but looks as old as 
! . His son has been partially educated in 
England. His wife is wealthy. 

—Mr. Hix, of the London Daily News, Epw1nx 
ARNOLD, of the Telegraph, Mr. MUpFoRD, of the 
Standard, Mr. Hur on, of the Spectator, Mr. Bur- 
NAND, of Punch, Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
of the St. James’s Gazette, are all in the fifties; 
Mr. PoL.ock, of the Saturday Review, is about 
thirty-five, and Mr. Buckug, of the 
thirty. 

—Mrs. J. T. Freips’s cottage at Manchester- 
by-the-Sea will be occupied the coming season 
by Mr. VALENTINE, of HovGHToN, MIFFLIN, & 
Co. 

—The Queen has added a hundred pounds to 
the pension of Professor OWEN, now Sir Ricu- 
ARD OWEN. 

-Among the physicians of England is Mr. 
JuLivs Casar, L.R.C.P. and L.R.C.8. 

—MATTHEW ARNOLD places Emerson beside 
Marcus AURELIUS as of the great 
teachers of the world. 

—The Empress of Austria is to be her own 
compositor and printer in the production of her 
literary work. 

—A simple sarcophagus six feet long and four 
feet high, marked with his name and the dates 
of his birth and death, be placed over Mr. 
LONGFELLOW’S yu Mount Auburn 

—When Dusure’s celebrated painting of 
* Adam and Eve” was on exhibition, Mr. McNat 
was tuken to see it. ‘‘I think no great thing of 
the painter,” said the great gardener. ‘* Whi 
mon, Eve is temptin’ ApAam wi’ a pippin of « 
variety that wasna known until about twenty 
years ago.”’ 

—General LONGSTREET is aging fast; he 
hard of hearing, has white hair and dim sight. 
But he holds his six feet two inches erectly, and 
weighs over two hundred pounds. 

—Mrs. Hunt, the wife of the late Minister to 
Russia, was a bridemaid of Mrs. ARTHUR, 

—Miss Mary McCLe.uan, daughter of Gen- 
eral MCCLELLAN, appeared at an entertainment 
in Washington with eleven bouquets, the trib 
utes of admirers. 
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—The Professor of Chemistry at Wellesley 

», Miss Eaton, is taking a two years’ 

in that science at Newnham College, 
Cambridge, England. 


—A mouument to Lieutenant Curpp, of the 
Jeannette expedition, to be erected at Kingston, 
New York, his native place, is suggested, and 
somebody has offered a thousand dollars to- 
ward it. 

—Mrs. Davipson, the oldest daughter of 
HvuGu MILLER, and the author of many fervently 
religious poems, died the other day at Adelaide, 

—Seventeen love-letters from Henny VIII. to 
ANNE BOLEYN are in the Vatican Library at 
Rome. , 

—M. CLEMENCEAU studied the English lan- 
guage, he says, simply to read Robinson Crusoe 
in Deroer’s own tongue 

—The wife of the Assistant Attorney-General, 
Mrs. Maury, is the cousin of her husband, and 
the daughter of Lieutenant M. F. Maury, 
physical geographer; she is the first cousin of 
the late Mrs. ARTHUR. 

—A thousand dollars has been given to the 
authorities of Paris by Victor Huco to aid per- 
sons in arrears with their rent. 

—Rev. Dr. COLLYER says that WENDELL PuHIL- 
Lips ‘‘ was born a social aristocrat.” If he was, 
he died a universal democrat. 

—Thirty-tive out of the forty-eight young wo- 
men of the Harvard Annex have chosen the 
Greek electives. 

—At her coronation the new Queen of Mada- 
gascar, who is young and pleasing, wore a gown 
of ivory satin heavily embroidered in gold, and 
a train of dark crimson velvet, also gold-embroid- 
ered, fell from her shoulders, and was borne by 
six officers of state. Although ber face was 


he 


calm, her hands trembled like aspen leaves. 
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AMATEUR HORSE-TRAINING. 
By T. H. M. 
L 
< Y dear,” said my wife, “ you don’t mean to say you have 
bought that horse ?” 
“Why, yes, indeed,” replied I; “and very cheap, too. And 
why not ?” 


“You will never get your money back,” 


said she, “no matter 
how cheap you have 
bought him. Don’t 
keep him. Send 
him back before it 
is too late,” 

It was a sultry 
July morning, and 
my wife stood on 
the farm - house 
porch, in provok- 
ingly fresh attire, 
while I held my new 
acquisition by the 
bridle in the scorch- 
ing sun; and just 
recovering as I was 
from illness, this 
conversation struck 
me as really any- 
thing but fonie in 
its character, How- 
ever, bracing my- 
self up, I replied, 
“But I don’t want 
to get my money 
back; I intend to 

A GOOD SADDLE. train him for my 
own use under the 
saddie.” 

“Oh, you can never do anything with that great horse. Why, 
he is the awkwardest brute I ever saw. Just look at him now!” 

In fact, his appearance was anything but beautiful at that mo- 
ment. His Roman nose, carried a long way forward and a little 








COMING TO 


on one side, gave him somewhat the air of a camel ; his coat showed 
no recent acquaintance with the brush; and as he stood there 
sleepily in the sun, with one hind-leg hitched up, he did not pre- 
sent at all a picture to charm a lady’s eye. Nevertheless, he was, 
in fact, a reasonably well-made horse, a full black, fifteen and 
three-quarter hands high, sound, kind, and seven years old. 

“ He’s just horrid,” said my wife. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” said I; “that’s only a bad habit he has. 
We will soon cure him of such slovenly tricks. Just see what 
good points he has. His legs are a little long, to be sure, but they 
are broad, and have excellent hoofs; his breast is narrow, but then 
it is deep; and that large nostril was not given him for nothing. 
You will see he will run like a race-horse.” 

“Tf you once get him started you can never stop him,” said my 
wife. “You know how he pulls, and how nervous he is. He will 
go till be drops. You are not strong enough to ride such a horse.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said I; “ you ean see that there is no mischief 
in him. Look what a kind eye he has! The fact is, horses are 
often very sensitive; and while this one may never have been 
cruelly treated, yet he has been misunderstood, and his feelings 
hurt a great many times a day. \ Human beings are the only thiugs 
he seems afraid of. As for his awkward carriage, it is no worse 
than that of the farm hand who has made such a failure of trying 
to use him, and who is, nevertheless, when he stands up straight, 
a well-made, good-looking fellow. A little careful handling will 
make that animal as different from his present self as a dandified 
English sergeant is from the raw recruit he once was. What do 
you think of his name? It is Sambo.” 

But my wife was not to be led off on any side question, and 
after intimating that such a plebeian appellation struck her as 
quite suitable, she continued: “‘Now you know that Mr. as 
(the farmer of whom I purchased) “knows a great deal more 
about horses than you do; you must admit that, for he has been 
buying and selling and driving them all his life, and he doesn’t like 
him, or he wouldn’t sell so cheap; and as for training him, for my 
part I don’t believe horse-training can be learned out of books, as 
a woman would learn a receipt for making cake. Do get him to 
take the horse back!” 

Now I have a great respect for my wife’s opinion in general, and 
in this particular case all her points seemed well taken. 

The horse was tall, and I was short; he was excitable, and I 
hadn’t the strength of a boy; he was very awkward, and I had 
never trained a horse in my life. However, I had been reading 
up a little on the subject, and feeling the confidence in myself 
which a very little knowledge is apt to impart, I was determined 
to try my hand. 











I had remarked that there was a certain French 
system which was universally spoken of with re- 
spect as a complete and original method, so I ob- 
tained a copy of the work, in which is set forth 
the Méthode & Equitation basée sur de nouveaux 
Principes, par F, Baucher, and having disentan- 
gled (no easy task) what was really practical from 
the enveloping mass of conceited sham scientific 
nonsense, I had numbered the margin so as to 
make a series of simple progressive lessons of 
half an hour each. The volume in question, which 
was not, by-the-bye, the present improved edition, 
I now produced in a somewhat dog-cared condition 
from under my arm. My wife, seeing that re- 
monstrance was of no avail, took a seat on the ve- 
randa, so as to be ready to advise and assist, while 
my excellent friends, the farmer and his wife, 
came out “to see the circus,” as they said, and 
established themselves in suitable midsummer 
attitudes, with countenances of amused expec- 
tation. 

“ The first few lessons must be given on foot,” 
said I, and spreading my Baucher open upon the 
“horse-block,” I proceeded to carry out its first 
injunction by placing myself, with riding-whip 
under my arm, in front of the horse, which was 
already saddled and. bridled, and “looking him 
kindly in the face.” He bore my gaze with equa- 
nimity, but when the riding-whip was produced, 
he started violently; and when I raised my hand 
to pat his neck re-assuringly he threw up his head 
and ran back. This evidently was not temper, 
but alarm. Clearly, moral suasion was not the 
kind that had been used with him hitherto. In plain English, he 
had been beaten on the head ; and it was some time before he got 
over the impression made by such ill treatment and ceased dodging 
at every sudden motion on my part. 

Ilowever, a lump of sugar gave the poor fellow more confidence, 
and, avoiding all brusque movements, I went on to give him the 
first lesson of the Baucher series, viz., Zo Come to the Whip. 

It is encouraging for beginners that this lesson, while producing 
conspicuous results, is in most cases very easy. In less than half 
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THE WiUIP. 


an hour my audience was not a little surprised to see Sambo come 
toward me at the slightest motion of the whip, and follow me 
about with neck arched, ears pricked up, and eyes lustrous with 


out his master’s wishes. 







FLEXION OF THE JAW—USING THE CURB. 








A PROPERLY FITTED CURB CHAIN 


“Well, that’s very pretty,” said the farmer; “but what's the 
good of it?” 

This criticism, it may be remarked, he continued to repeat at 
every step in the horse’s education. Ile did not “see the good” 
of a double bridle with two bits. He did not see the good of 
teaching the horse to relax the muscles of his jaw and to hold 
the bit lightly in the mouth. He did not see the good of sup- 
pling the various muscles of the neck, on which, nevertheless, 
depend to a surprising degree the balance of the whole body and 
the easy motion of the limbs. In fact, he maintained his attitude 
of amused and good-natured incredulity until one day, after about 
three weeks, I rode Sambo into the lawn, his neck arched and tail 
displayed, and, with the reins hanging on my little finger, made 
him cut circles and figure eights of all sizes at a spanking trot. 

Then my good farmer gave up, and said he really would hardly 
have believed it could be the same horse. What is more, he took 
off his own driving horses the “ overdrawn check-reins” by which 
he had been hauling their noses up into as near a horizontal line 
as possible, and allowed them to carry their heads in a more nat- 
ural manner. 

The afternoon of his first lesson Sambo was put in double 
harness for a drive of ten or twelve miles, during which he an- 
noyed me excessively by his restless dancing and fretting, so that 
next morning I expected to have to begin all over again; but to 
my satisfaction he had forgotten nothing, and came toward me at 
the first motion of the whip, so that I passed on to the Flexions de 
la Méchoire, which we may translate as the suppling of the muscles 
of the jaw. Here I came upon my first difficulty, and it lasted me 
several days. It was, however, the only serious one in my whole 
course, and from my subsequent experience I am satisfied that my 
own awkwardness and disposition to compel obedience by main 
force were the principal causes of it. 

However, success soon rewarded my perseverance, and I had 
the satisfaction of feeling the iron grip of the bit relax, and 
seeing the nose brought in and the face assume a perpendicular 
position. 

Without, at present, going further into detail, I will simply say 
that at the expiration of a month, during which Sambo had been 
driven double almost daily, his education for the saddle had so 
far advanced that his head was admirably carried, his trot was 
greatly improved—his walk always had been light and swift—he 
could trot sideways to the right or left, could pirouette to the right 
or to the left on the hind-feet or on the fore-feet, responding to 
the pressure of the rein upon his neck or of the leg against his 
side, while he had become so steady that I could fire at a mark 
with a pistol from his back. 

All this was very satisfactory progress, especially in view of my 
total inexperience, poor health, and the heat of the weather; but 
there is no doubt that any active young girl of sixteen or eighteen 
can do the like, for it was accomplished not by any mysterious or 
difficult process, nor by any exertion of physical strength, but by 


| patiently following owt, step by step, the processes which I am 


| 


4 | about to describe, and which are substantially those of Baucher, 
the unwonted pleasure of comprehending and voluntarily carrying | 


adapted to the use of a person of total inexperience, and that 


| person a lady. 


If any such, having accompanied me thus far, feels the impulse 
to try to improve her own mount, I will confide to her the fact 
that the incidents narrated really occurred within the last few 
years not a hundred miles from New York; and I hope that the 
following propositions, which are literally true, will help to en 
courage her to an undertaking in which she will find amusement, 
exercise, and a disci- 
pline as useful to her- 
self as to her horse: 

1. If, as is very like- 
ly, you feel a little 
afraid of your horse, 
you may be assured 
that your horse is a 
great deal more afraid 
of you, 

2. If you can only 
make clear to him 
what you wish him to 
do, he will try his best 
to do it, and will feel 
amply repaid for his 
efforts by a few kind 
words and caresses, 

3. While his narrow 
brain can entertain 
only one idea at once, 
and therefore only one 
problem, and that a 
simple one, must be 
given him at a time, 
yet, once the problem 
is mastered, a very lit- 
tle practice makes its 
performance instinet 
ive, so that it will be 
performed at the prop- 
er signal, even against 
his own will, provided 
his mind is occupied 
with something else. 
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This course of lessons is prepared with this 
fact in view. 

As for the proficiency in riding requisite, it is 
only necessary that you should not depend upon 
the reins for your balance—a common habit, but 
one destructive of all delicacy of the horse’s 
mouth. 

As the first half-dozen lessons of this course 
are to be given on foot, a riding-habit would only 
be in the way—so go to your first /éte-d-téte with 
your new scholar in a stout walking dress, easy 
in the waist, short of skirt, and of stuff that will 
bear scouring, for frothy lips will certainly be 
wiped on it. Let the hat be trim, the gloves 
strong and old, and the boots heavy, with low 
heels. 

The saddle should, if possible, be of the safe 
and easy modern pattern, with hunting-horn and 
low pommel on the left side—but of course any 
one which does not gall the horse can be made to 
do. It should have at least two strong girths, and 
must be so padded with wool as not to touch the 
Make sure that there are no tacks 
loose or likely to become so. 

The bridle should be a double one, with one 
‘snaffle’ or jointed bit, and one curb- bit, each 
having, of course, separate reins and headstalls. 
By-and-by you can use a single bridle, if you pre- 
fer, with whichever bit you think best suited to 
your hand and your horse’s mouth. 

The whip should be elastic and capable of giv- 
ing a sharp cut (though you may never need to 
administer one with it), and it is convenient to 
have a loop of cord or ribbon by which it may 
be hung to the wrist. A good birch switch is 
better for your present purpose than the usual 
flimsy “lady’s whip”; and if you are in the 
country, it makes a good whip to begin with, as 
you will probably soon wish to substitute a crop. 

The place of instruction should be as retired 
as possible, so that there may be nothing to dis- 
tract the horse’s attention. 

For the first few lessons it will be well to have 
a man—some friend or attendant—near at hand 
to give you confidence by his presence, and to 
come to your aid in case of necessity. 


backbone. 


LESSON I. 
COMING TO THE WHIP. 


Have the horse brought saddled and bridled. 
Walk quietly up in front of him, with your riding- 
whip under your arm, and look him kindly in the 
face. See that the bridle fits properly, as a care- 
less groom may have neglected to adjust it to 
the length of the head. 

The throat-latch should be loose enough to per- 
mit the chin to come easily to the breast; the 
bits should lie in their proper place on the bars, 
and the evrb-chain should lie flat in the chin 
groove, just tight enough to allow your forefinger 
to pass under it. The dars are that part of the 
gum between the grinders, or back teeth, and 


the nippers, or front teeth, which in the mare is | 


destitute of teeth, and in the horse has a tusk 
called the bridle-tooth. 

It is upon these bars, of course, that the bits 
should lie, and the curb-bit, according to military 
rule, at an inch above the tusk. By general 
usage they are placed too high, the proper place 
of the curb-bit being opposite or nearly oppo- 
site the chin groove, which is just above the 
swell of the lower lip. If the curb-chain is too 
loose the bit will * fall through,” or turn around 
in the mouth. If it is too tight, or is ill ad- 
justed, or if, from the bits being too high, it 
slips up where the skin is thinner and the bones 
sharper, it will give such pain that, to avoid it, 
the nose will be thrust out instead of being 
brought in. The chain should press below the 
snaffle, or the latter will unhook it. Adjust and 
settle the various straps with your hand, speak- 
ing kindly to your horse at the same time; but 
when you have begun to teach him, resetve all 
praises and caresses to reward him when he has 
done well. It is a good plan to give him a lump 
of sugar before you begin and after you finish 
each lesson. 

Now, standing in front of the horse, take both 
eurb-reins in the left hand at six inches below 
the bit, and, with the whip held tip downward in 
the right hand, strike him a light blow on the 
breast; in about a second give him another, and 
continue striking at the same interval, looking 
calmly at him the while, and following him if 
he steps backward or sideways. 

Sooner or later, and usually very soon, he will 
come straight toward you; then instantly relax 
his head, say “ Bravo! bravo!” and stroke him 
on the face and neck. You will very likely hear 
him give a deep sigh of relief, like a frightened 
child. Give him half a minute or more, accord- 
ing to circumstances, to look about and recover 
from his nervousness—for you will find that his 
nerves work a good deal like your own—and then 
begin again, allowing him after every trial a half- 
minute or so of rest, 

It will not be long before he discovers that the 
way to avoid the whip is to come straight to you, 
and he will do so at the least motion of it. Take 
advantage of this to make him curve his neck, 
put his head in the proper perpendicular posi- 
tion, and bring his haunches under him by hold- 
ing him back with the curb-reins as he presses 
toward you. This lesson to a careless observer 
looks rather pretty than useful, but it is indis- 
pensable for your purpose, for it gives you the 
means of preventing the horse from backing 
while you are teaching him the flexions of the 
jaw and of the neck. It shows him, also, that 
the whip is only to be dreaded when he disobeys, 
s0 that later on it will become in your hands, 
strange as it may now seem to you, a powerful 
means of calming his ardor and soothing his im- 
patience, and thus sparing your bridle-hand the 
sometimes excessive fatigue of restraining his 
impetuosity. 

In practice it is not necessary to carry this in- 








struction to the point where the horse will come 
to you from so great a distance as shown in the 
accompanying cut, though there is no difficulty 
in so doing. 

A certain English nobleman used to say that 
a man was as much above his ordinary self on 
horseback as he was at other times above the 
brutes. Possibly more than one young equestri- 
an, remembering the exhilaration of some morn- 
ing ride, the quickened appreciation, the redoub- 
led enjoyment of the beauties of nature, and of 
the charm of congenial companionship, will be 
ready to echo the sentiment. 

It is only true, however, even approximately, 
when the rider controls all the forces of the horse, 
and it is the object of the present article to put 
this perfect control within the reach of every 
one willing to take the time and trouble to ac- 
quire it, for not daring, but calmness, not strength, 
but perseverance, are the qualities requisite. 

Both time and trouble undoubtedly will be re- 
quired, for while, by even a careless use of this 
method, your horse may be made vastly more 
comfortable under the saddle, yet only by tact 
and patience can you win that mastery over his 
every volition by which his splendid strength, 
courage, and endurance will seem to be added to 
your own. You will find him, however, no tire- 
some pupil. On the contrary, every day will in- 
crease your pleasure both in his progress and in 
his companionship, for he will soon become at- 
tached to you, and will now and then turn his 
head and look at you with such an expression in 
his eyes that you will think the old belief in the 
transmigretion of souls not so very wonderful 
after all. You will, besides, find in your lessons 
no contemptible discipline of character, for you 
will have to conquer your natural timidity in 
feeling your weakness opposed to his strength, 
to suppress your impatience when he is slow of 
apprehension, to remain calm when he is restive, 
and to award him your caresses, not because his 
neck is sleek and beautiful, but because he has 
done exactly as you directed. You will find also 
that they have a tendency to improve your seat, 
by taking your attention from yourself, and with 
it some of the involuntary stiffness always born 
of self-consciousness. 

A different, but equally practical, result of 
knowing something of horse-training is that 
wherever you may be you will have no difficulty 
in getting a mount—no small advantage either, 
as many an enthusiastic young girl can testify as 
she remembers the stony look which came over 
some comfortable farmer’s countenance when 
she confidingly asked to ride one of his round- 
bellied horses. Many an owner of a trained sad- 
die-horse would gladly have him ridden carefully 
by one capable of keeping him “in good form,” 
while every horse owner, no matter how poor his 
nags, dreads an ignorant rider as he does the 
epizooty, Probably scores of country stable- 
keepers and thousands of farmers, after a sea- 
son’s experience with ordinary city riders, have 
vowed never to let a woman mount one of their 
horses again. One of the former, at a popular 
summer resort, said to the writer, “ Two ladies 
hurt my hosses more last summer than all the 
rest of the work. They ain’t no more saddles to 
be found in my stable!” A neighboring farmer, 
who had at first thought to reap a golden harvest 
from his five excellent horses at a dollar a ride, 
hereupon remarked, “ They hain’t no sense. They 
think a horse will go like a machine, and all 
they’ve got to do is to turn on steam with the 
whip.” Very different would have been the ver- 
dict had the riders but possessed even a slight 
experience in training, for the horses would have 
come from their hands improved in mouth and 
gait, and almost certainly uninjured by bad usage. 


LESSON IL 


TO HOLD THE BIT LIGHTLY (FLEXION DE LA 
MACHOIRE), USING THE CURB. 


Brain by assuring yourself that the horse has 
forgotten nothing of the previous lesson. Do 
not allow him to sidle up to you upon your move- 
ment of the whip toward him, nor to twist his 
nose toward you, but make him advance in a 
straight line. 

Now, standing at the left of the horse’s head, 
with your feet firmly planted a little way apart, 
take the left snaffle-rein in the left hand, and the 
left curb-rein in the right, at five or six inches 
from their respective bits, and having brought 
the head into the proper perpendicular position, 
pull the two hands apart with gentle but steady 
force. Hold your whip, meanwhile; tip down- 
ward in the right hand, to prevent him from 
running back, which can be done without relax- 
ing your pull. 

The object of this and of the succeeding lessons 
is to overcome involuntary muscular contraction. 
In some cases, as probably in the present one, 
the contractions are simply nervous, and will 
cease with the mental cause; in others the mus- 
cles have grown into improper positions, so that 
time will be required to set them right. 

Your object at present is to get the jaw re- 
Jaxed so that you can move it at pleasure with- 
out resistance, and this may take time and pa- 
tience, for you must not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than complete success, or you will re- 


‘pent it later. At first, however, seize the slight- 


est involuntary opening of the horse’s mouth as 
an excuse to relax your hold, caress and praise 
him, then let him stand a half-minute with his 
head free, and begin again. 

When he is submissive, and pleased with you, 
he will almost always show it by gently champing 
his bit; but do not be deceived by a nervous sim- 
ulation which you will probably detect, and which 
consists in opening the mouth a very little and 
immediately gripping the bit again. You will 
have been completely successful when, by simply 
drawing on the curb-reins, the head is brought 
to the proper perpendicular position, and the bit 
instead of being gripped is held lightly in the 





mouth, or, to use the school term, when the horse 
is “light in hand.” 

This is the only lesson in the series in which 
it is possible (though not probable) that your 
unaided strength may be insufficient; if so, get 
an assistant to help you over the first resistance 
of the horse. With care and tact, however, you 
ean, in all probability, get on without aid if you 
choose, 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Conventional Borders.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 212. 


rF\HESE borders for the South Kensington Royal 

School of Art Needle-Work, which are work- 
ing patterns, are useful for many decorative pur- 
poses. They are to be worked solid, in either 
crewels or silks. A very effective combination 
for a lambrequin decorated with Fig. 1 is formed 
by a background of mouse-color, with flowers 
either all in one shade of pink or crimson; or a 
more varied and very pretty effect can be pro- 
duced by working each flower a different shade, 
from white up to crimson, graduating the tints 
from darkest in the middle to lightest at each 
end, or from lightest at one end to darkest on 
the other. The leaves and calyxes are of a cold 
gray-green, 

The upright marguerites, Fig. 2, are of course 
only suitable for a horizontal position. It can 
be worked on écru linen, and is particularly good 
on dark green or dark red cloth. The coloring 
is natural, flowers with white petals and yellow 
centres, leaves gray-green. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
LOVERS PARTED. 
b farmers. little dreaming the blow his own 


love had received, made Perey write to Ju- 
lia an apology, and an invitation to visit his new 
house if he was forgiven. Julia said she could not 
forgive him, and would not go. Walter said, “ Put 
on your bonnet, and take a little drive with me.” 

“Oh, with pleasure,” said Julia, slyly. 

So then Walter drove her to the new house, 
without a word of remonstrance on her part, and 
Fitzroy met her radiant, and Walter slipped away 
round a corner, and when he came back the quar- 
rel had dissolved. He had brought a hamper 
with all the necessaries of life. Table-cloth, nap- 
kins, knives, forks, spoons, cold pie, salad, and 
champagne. They lunched beside the brook on 
the lawn. The lovers drank his health, and Ju- 
lia appointed him solemnly to the post of “ peace- 
maker,” “ for,” said she, “ you have shown great 
talent that way, and I foresee we shall want one, 
for we shall be always quarrelling; sha’n’t we, 
Percy ?” 

“N—o; n—never again.” 

“Then you mustn’t be jealous.” 

“Tm not. I d—despise j— jealousy. I’m 
above it.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Julia, dryly. 

“Come, don’t begin again, you two,” said Wal- 
ter, “ or—no champagne.” 

“Now what a horrid threat!” said Julia. “Tl 
be good, for one.” 

In short they had a merry time, and Walter 
drove Julia home. Both were in high spirits, 

In the hall Walter found a short note from 
Mary Bartley: 


“Dear, DEAR Watter,—I write with a bleed- 
ing heart to tell you that papa has only just dis- 
covered our attachment, and I am grieved to say 
he disapproves of it, and has forbidden me to en- 
courage your love, that is dearer to me than all 
the world. It is very hard. It seems so cruel. 
But I must obey. Do not make obedience too 
difficult, dear Walter. And pray, pray do not be 
as unhappy as Iam. He says he has reasons, 
but he has not told me what they are, except that 
your father has other views for you; but, indeed, 
with both parents against us what can we do? 
Forgive me the pain this will give you. Ask 
yourself whether it gives.me any less. You were 
all the world to me. Now everything is dull and 
distasteful. What a change in one little day! 
We are very unfortunate. But it can not be 
forever. And if you will be constant to me, you 
know I shall to you. I cowd not change. Ab, 
Walter, I little thought when I said I would tem- 
porize, how soon I should be called on todo it. I 
can’t write any more for crying. I do nothing 
but cry ever since papa was so cruel; but | must 
obey. Your loving, sorrowful Mary.” 


This letter was a chilling blow to poor Walter. 
He took it into his own room and read it again 
and again.. It brought the tears into his own 
eyes, and discouraged him deeply fora time. But, 
of course, he was not so disposed to suecumb to 
authority as the weaker vessel was. He wrote 
back : 


“My own Love,—Don’t grieve for me. I 
don’t care for anything so long as you love me. 
I shall resist, of course. As for my father, I am 
going to marry Julia to Percy Fitzroy, and so 
end my governor’s nonsense. As for your fa- 
ther, I do not despair of softening him, It is 
only a check; it is not a defeat. Who on earth 
can part us if we are true to each other? God 
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bless you, dearest! I did not think you loved me 
so much. Your letter gives me comfort forever, 
and only disappointments for a time. Don’t fret, 
sweet love. It will be all right in the end. 
“Your grateful, hopeful love, till death, 
“WALTER.” 


Mary opened this letter with a beating heart. 
She read it with tears and smiles and utter 
amazement. She knew so little about the male 
character that this way of receiving a knock- 
down blow astonished and charmed her. She 
thought to herself, no wonder women look up to 
men. They will have their own way.; they resist, 
of course. How sensible; we give in, right or 
wrong. What a comfort I have got a man to 
back me, and not a poor sorrowing, despairing, 
obeying thing like myself ! 

So she was comforted for the minute, and set- 
tled in her own mind that she would be good and 
obedient, and Walter should do all the fighting. 
But letters soon cease to satisfy the yearning 
hearts of lovers unnaturally separated. Walter 
and Mary lived so near each other, yet now they 
never met. Bartley took care of that. He told 
Mary she must not walk out without a maid or ride 
without a servant; and he gave them both spe- 
cial orders. He even obliged her with his own 
company, though that rather bored him. 

Under this severe restraint Mary’s health and 
spirits suffered, and she lost some of her beauti- 
ful color. 

Walter's spirits were kept up only by anger. 
Julia Clifford saw he was in trouble, and asked 
him what was the matter. 

“Oh, nothing that would interest you,” said he, 
rather sullenly. 

“Excuse me,” said she. “I am always inter- 
ested in the troubles of my friends, and you have 
been a good friend to me.” 

“Tt is very good of you to think so. Well, 
then, yes, 1am unhappy. I am crossed in love.” 

“Ts it that fair girl you introduced me to when 
out riding ?” 

Tea" 

“She is lovely.” 

“Miss Clifford, she is an angel.” 

“Ha! ha! We are all angels till we are found 
out. Who is the man?” 

“What man?” 

“That she prefers to my good Walter. She 
deserves a good whipping, your angel.” 

“Much obliged to you, Miss Clifford; but she 
prefers no man to your good Walter, though I 
am not worthy to tie her shoes, Why, we are 
devoted to each other.” : 

“Well, you needn’t fly out at me. Iam your 
friend, as you will see. Make me your confidante. 
Explain, please. How can you be crossed in 
love if there’s no other man ?” 

“Tt’s her father. He has discovered our love, 
and forbids her to speak to me.” 

“Her father!” said Julia, contemptuously. 
“Ts that all? Zhat for her father! You shall 
have her in spite of fifty fathers. If it had been 
a lover, now.” 

“T should have talked to him, not -to you,” 
said Walter, with his eyes flashing. 

“Be quiet, Walter; as it is not a lover, nor 
even a mother, you shall have the girl; and a 
very sweet girl she is. Will you accept me for 
your ally? Women are wiser than men in these 
things, and understand one another.” 

“Oh, Miss Clifford,” said Walter, “this is good 
of you! Of course it will be a great blessing to 
us both to have your sympathy and assistance.” 

“Well, then,” said Julia, “ begin by telling me 
—have you spoken to her father?” 

“No.” 

“Then that is the very first thing to be done. 
Come, order our horses. We will ride over di- 
rectly. I will call on Miss Bartley, and you on 
Mister. Now mind, you must ignore all that has 
passed, and just ask his permission to court his 
daughter. Whilst you are closeted with him, 
the young lady and I will learn each other's 
minds with a celerity you poor slow things have 
no idea of.” 

“T see one thing,” said Walter, “that I am a 
child in such matters compared with you. What 
decision! what promptitude !” 

“Then imitate it, young man. Order the horses 
directly ;’ and she stamped her foot impatiently. 

Walter turned to the stables without another 
word, and Julia flew upstairs to put on her riding- 
habit. 


’ 


Bartley was in his study with a map of the 
farm before him, and two respectable but rather 
rough men in close conference over it. These 
were practical men from the county of Durham, 
whom he had ferreted out by means of an agent, 
men who knew a great deal about coal. They 
had already surveyed the farm, and confirmed 
Hope’s opinion that coal lay below the surface of 
certain barren fields, and the question now was 
as to the exact spot where it would be advisable 
to sink the first shaft. 

Bartley was heart and soul in this, and elevated 
by love of gain far above such puny considera- 
tions as the happiness of Mary Bartley and her 
lover. She, poor girl, sat forlorn in her little 
drawing-room, and tried to draw a bit, and tried 
to read a bit, and tried to reconcile a new Ger- 
man symphony to her ear as well as to her judg- 
ment, which told her it was too learned not to be 
harmonious, though it sounded very discordant. 
But all these efforts ended in a sigh of despond- 
ency, and in brooding on innocent delights forbid- 
den, and a prospect which, to her youth and in- 
experience, seemed a wilderness robbed of the 
sun. 

Whilst she sat thus pensive and sad there 
came a sudden rush and clatter of hoofs, and 
Miss Clifford and Walter Clifford reined up their 
horses under the very window. 

Mary started up delighted at the bare sight of 
Walter, but d and puzzled. The next mo- 
ment her quick intelligence told her this was 
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some daring manwuvre or other, and her heart 
beat high. 

Walter opened the door and stood beside it, 
affecting a cold ceremony. 

“Miss Bartley, I have brought Miss Clifford 
to call on you at her request. My own visit is 
to your father. Where shall I find him?” 

“In his study,” murmured Miss Bartley. 

Walter returned, and the two ladies looked at 
each other steadily for one moment, and took 
stock of one another’s dress, looks, character, and 
souls with supernatural rapidity. Then Mary 
smiled, and motioned her visitor to a seats and 
waited. 

Miss Clifford made her approaches obliquely 
at first. 

“T ought to apologize to you for not returning 
your call before this, At any rate, here I am at 
last.” 

“You are most welcome, Miss Clifford,” said 
Mary, warmly. 

“ Now the ice is broken, I want you to call me 
Julia.” 

“ May 1?” 

“You may, and you must, if I call you Mary, 
Why, you know we are cousins; at least I sup- 
pose so, Weare both cousins of Walter Clifford, 
so we must be cousins to each other, Mary.” 

And she fixed her eyes on her fair hostess in 
a very peculiar way. 

Mary returned this fixed look with such keen 
intelligence that her gray eyes actually scintil- 
lated. 

“Mary, I seldom waste much time before I 
come to the point. Walter Clifford is a good 
fellow; he has behaved well to me. I had a 
quarrel with mine, and Walter played the peace- 
maker, and brought us together again without 
wounding my pride. By-and-by I found out Wal- 
ter himself was in grief about you. It was my 
turn, wasn’t it? I made him tell me all. He 
wasn’t very willing, but I would know. I see 
his love is making him miserable, and so is yours, 
dear.” 

“Oh yes.” 

“So I took it on me to advise him. I have 
made him call on your father. Fathers some- 
times pooh-pooh their daughters’ affections ; but 
when the son of Colonel Clifford comes with a 
formal proposal of marriage, Mr. Bartley can not 
pooh-pooh Aim.” 

Mary clasped her hands, but said nothing. 

Julia flowed on: 

“ And the next thing is to comfort you. You 
seem to want a good cry, dear.” 

“ Yos, I d—do.” 

“Then come here and take it.” 

No sooner said than done. Mary’s head on 
Julia’s shoulder, and Julia’s arm round Mary’s 
waist. 

“ Are vou better, dear ?” 

“Oh, so much.” 

“Tt is a comfort, isn’t it? Well, now, listen to 
me. Fathers sometimes delay a girl’s happiness; 
but they don’t often destroy it; they don’t go 
and break her heart as some mothers do. A mo- 
ther that is resolved to have her own way brings 
another man forward ; fathers are too simple to 
see that is the only way, And then a designing 
mother cajoles the poor girl and deceives her, 
and does a number of things a man would call 
villainies. Don’t you fret your heart out for 
so smail a thing as a father’s opposition. You 
are sure to tire him out if he loves you, and if he 
doesn’t love you, or loves money better, why, 
then, he is not a worthy rival to my cousin Wal- 
ter, for that man really loves you, and would 
marry you if you had not a penny. So would 
Perey Fitzroy marry me. And that is why I 
prefer him to the grenadiers and plungers with 
silky mustaches, and half an eye on me and an 
eye and a half on my money.” 

Many other things passed between these two, 
but what we have endeavored to repeat was the 
cream of Julia’s discourse, and both her advice 
and her sympathy were for the time a wonderful 
comfort to the love-sick, solitary girl. 

But our business is with Walter Clifford. As 
soon as he was announced, Mr. Bartley dismissed 
his rugged visitors, and received Walter affably, 
though a little stiffly. 

Walter opened his business at once, and told 
him he had come to ask his permission to court 
his daughter. He said he had admired her from 
the first moment, and now his happiness depend- 
ed on her, and he felt sure he could make her 
happy; not, of course, by his money, but by his 
devotion. Then as to making a proper provision 
for her— 

Here Bartley stopped him. 

“My young friend,” said he, ‘there can be no 
objection either to your person or your position. 
But there are difficulties, and at preseui they are 
serious ones. Your father has other views.” 

“ But, Mr. Bartley,” said Walter, eagerly, “he 
must abandon them. The lady is engaged.” 

“ Well, then,” said Bartley, “it will be time to 
come to me when he has abandoned those views, 
and also overcome his prejudices against me and 
mine. But there is another difficulty. My daugh- 
ter is not old enough to marry, and I object to 
long engagements. Everything, therefore, points 
to delay, and on this I must insist.” 

Bartley having taken this moderate ground, re- 
mained immovable. He promised to encourage no 
other suitor; but in return he said he had a right to 
demand that Walter would not disturb his daugh- 
ter’s peace of mind until the prospect was clear- 
er. In short, instead of being taken by surprise, 
the result showed Bartley quite prepared for this 
interview, and he baffled the young man without 
offending him. He was cautious not to do that, 
because he was going to mine for coal, and feared 
remonstrances, and wanted Walter to take his 
part, or at least to be neutral, knowing his love 
for Mary. So they parted good friends ; but when 
he retailed the result to Julia Clifford she shook 
her head, and said the old fox had outwitted him. 
Soon after, knitting her brows in thought for 





some time, she said, “She is very young, much 
younger than she looks. I am afraid you will 
have to wait a little, and watch.” 

“ But,” said Walter, in dismay, “am I not to 
see her or speak to her all the time I am wait- 
ing ?” 

“Td see both fathers hanged first, if I was a 
man,” said Julia. 


In short, under the courageous advice of Julia 
Clifford, Walter began to throw himself in Mary’s 
way, and look disconsolate; that set Mary pining 
directly, and Julia found her pale, and grieving 
for Walter, and persuaded her to write him two 
or three lines of comfort; she did, and that drew 
pages from him. Unfortunately he did not re- 
strain himself, but flung his whole heart upon pa- 
per, and raised a tumult in the innocent heart of 
her who read his passionate longings. 

She was so worked upon that at last one day 
she confided to Julia that her old nurse was go- 
ing to visit her sister, Mrs. Gilbert, who lived only 
ten miles off, and she thought she should ride 
and see her. 

“When ?” asked Julia, carelessly. 

“Oh, any day next week,” said Mary, careless- 
ly. ‘“ Wednesday, if it is fine. She will not be 
there till Monday.” 

“Does she know ?” asked Julia. 

“Oh yes; and left because she could not agree 
with papa about it; and, dear, she said a strange 
thing—a very strange thing: she knew papa’s 
reasons against him, and they were her reasons 
for him.” 

“ Fancy that!” said Julia, “ Your father told 
you what the reasons were ?” 

“No; he wouldn’t. They both treat me like a 
child.” 

“You mean they pretend to,” she added. 

“T see one thing; there is some mystery be- 
hind this. I wonder what it is?” 

“Ten to one, it is money. I am only twenty, 
but already I have found out that money governs 
the world. Let me see—your mother was a 
Clifford. She must have had money. Did she 
settle any on you?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know.” 

“Ten to one she did, and your father is your 
trustee; and when you marry, he must show his 
accounts and cash up. There, that is where the 
shoe pinches.” 

Mary was distressed. 

“Oh, don’t say so, dear. 
that of papa. You make me very unhappy.” 

“Forgive me, dear,” said Julia. “I am too 
bitter and suspicious. Some day I will tell you 
things in my own life that have soured me. 
Money—I hate the very word,” she said, clinch- 
ing her teeth. 

She urged her view no more, but in her own 
heart she felt sure that she had read Mr. Bartley 
aright. Why, he was a trader, into the bargain. 

As for Mary, when she came to think over this 
conversation, her own subtle instinct told her that 
stronger pressure than ever would now be brought 
on her. Her timidity, her maiden modesty, and 
her desire to do right set heron her defense. 
She determined to have loving but impartial ad- 
vice, and so she overcame her shyness, and wrote 
to Mr. Hope. Even then she was in no hurry to 
enter on such a subject by letter, so she must 
commence by telling him that her father had set 
a great many people, most of them strangers, to 
dig for coal. That cross old thing, Colonel Clif- 
ford, had been heard to sneer at her dear father, 
and say unkind and disrespectful things—that 
the love of money led to loss of money, and that 
papa might just as well dig a well and throw his 
money into that. She herself was sorry he had 
not waited for Mr. Hope’s return before under- 
taking so serious a speculation. Warmed by this 
preliminary, she ventured into the delicate sub- 
ject, and told him the substance of what we have 
told the reader, only in a far more timid and sug- 
gestive way, and implored him to advise her by 
return of post if possible—or why not come home ? 
Papa had said only yesterday, “I wish Hope was 
here.” She got an answer by return of post. It 
disappointed ber, on the whole. Mr. Hope real- 
ized the whole situation, though she had sketched 
it faintly instead of painting it boldly. He was 
all sympathy, and he saw at once that he could 
not himself imagine a better match for her than 
Walter Clifford. But then he observed that Mr. 
Bartley himself offered no personal objection, 
but wished the matter to be in abeyance until she 
was older, and Colonel Clifford’s objection to the 
connection should be removed or softened. That 
might really be hoped for should Miss Clifford 
marry Mr. Fitzroy; and really in the mean time 
he (Hope) could hardly take on him to encourage 
her in impatience and disobedience. He should 
prefer to talk to Bartley first. With him he 
should take a less hesitating line, and set her 
happiness above everything. In short, he wrote 
cautiously. He inwardly resolved to be on the 
spot very soon, whether Bartley wanted him or 
not; but he did not tell Mary this. 

Mary was disappointed. ‘“ How kind and wise 
he is!” she said to Julia—* too wise.” 


” 


I can’t bear to think 


Next Wednesday morning Mary Bartley rode 
Mrs. Gilbert, and was received by her with 
courtesy, but with a warm embrace by Mrs. East- 
on. After a while the latter invited her into the 
parlor, saying there is somebody there; but no one 
knows. This, however, though hardly unexpect- 
ed, set Mary’s heart beating, and when the par- 
lor door was opened, Mrs. Easton stepped back, 
and Mary was alone with Walter Clifford. 

Then might those who oppose an honest and 
tender affection have learned a lesson. It was no 
longer affection only. It was passion. Walter 
was pale, agitated, eager; he kissed her hands 
impetuously, and drew her to his bosom. She 
sobbed there; he poured inarticulate words over 
her, and still held her, panting, to his beating heart. 
Even when the first gush of love subsided a little 
he could not be so reasonable as he used to be. 





He was wild against his own father, hers, and ev- 
ery obstacle, and implored her to marry him at 
once by special license, and leave the old people 
to untie the knot if they could. 

Then Mary was astonished and hurt. “ A clan- 
destine marriage, Mr. Clifford!” said she. “I 
theught you had more respect for me than to 
mention such a thing.” 

Then he had to beg her pardon, and say the 
separation had driven him mad. 

Then she forgave him. 

Then he took advantage of her clemency, and 
proceeded calmly to show her it was their only 
chance. 

Then Mary forgot how severely she had check- 
ed him, and merely said that was the iast thing 
she would consent to, and bound him on his hon 
or never to mention to Julia Clifford that he had 
proposed such a thing. Walter promised that 
readily enough, but stuck to his point; and as 
Mary’s pride was wounded, and she was a girl of 
great spirit though love-sick, she froze to him, 
and soon after said she was very sorry, but she 
must not stay too long or papa would be angry. 
She then begged him not to come out of the par- 
lor, or the servant would see him. 

“That is a trifle,’ said Walter. “Iam going 
to obey you in greater things than that. “ Ah! 
Mary, Mary, you don’t love me as I[ love you!” 

“No, Walter,” said Mary, “Ido not love you as 
you love me, for I respect you.” Then her lip 
trembled, and her eyes filled with tears 

Walter fell on his knees, and kissed her skirt 
several times; then ended with her hand. “ Oh, 
don’t harbor such a thought as that!” said he. 

She sobbed, but made no reply. 

They parted good friends, but chilled. 

That made them both unhappy to think of. 

It was only two, or at the most three, days aft- 
er this that, as Mary was walking in the garden, 
a nosegay fell at her feet. She picked it up, and 
immediately found a note half secreted in it. The 
next. moment it was entirely secreted in her bo- 
som. She sauntered in-doors, and scudded up- 
stairs to her room to read it. 

The writer told her in a few agitated words 
that their fathers had met, and he must speak to 
her directly. Would she meet him for a mo- 
ment at the garden gate at nine o’clock that 
evening ? 

“No, no, no!” cried Mary, as if he was there. 
She was frightened. Suppose they should be 
caught. The shame—the disgrace. But oh, the 
temptation! Well, then, how wrong of. him to 
tempt her! She must not go. There was no 
time to write and refuse; but she must not go. 
She would not go. And in this resolution she 
persisted. Nine o'clock struck, and she never 
moved. Then she began to picture Walter’s 
face of disappointment and his unhappiness. At 
ten minutes past nine she tied a handkerchief 
round her head and went. 

There he was at the gate, pale and agitated. 
He did not give her time to scold him. 

“Pray forgive me,” he said; “but I saw no 
other way. It is all over, Mary, unless you love 
me as I love you.” 

“Don’t begin by. doubting me,” she said. 
“Tell me, dear.” 

“Tt is soon told. Our fathers have met at 
that wretched pit, and the foreman has told me 
what passed between them. My father complain- 
ed that mining for coal was not husbandry, and 
it was very unfair to do it, and to smoke him out 
of house and home. (Unfortunately the wind 
was west, and blew the smoke of the steam-en- 
gine over his lawn.) Your father said he took 
the farm under that express stipulation. Colonel 
Clifford said, ‘No; the condition was smuggled 
in.’ ‘Then smuggle it out,’ said Mr. Bartley.” 

“Oh!” 

“Tf it had only ended there, Mary. But they 
were both in a passion, and must empty their 
hearts. Colonel Clifford said he had every re- 
spect for you, but had other views for his son. 
Mr. Bartley said he was thankful to hear it, for 
he looked higher for his daughter. ‘Higher in 
trade, I suppose,’ said my father; ‘the Lord 
Mayor’s nephew.’ ‘ Well,’ said Mr. Bartley, ‘I 
would rather marry her to money than to mort- 
gages.’ And the end of it was they parted ene- 
mies for life.” 

“No, no; not for life!” 

* For life, Mary. It is an old grudge revived. 
Indeed, the first quarrel was only skinned over. 
Don’t deceive yourself. We have nothing to do 
but disobey them or part.” 

*“ And you can say that, Walter? Oh, have a 
little patience !” 

“So I would,” said Walter, “if there was any 
hope. But there is none. There is nothing to 
wait for but the death of our parents, and by 
that time I shall be an elderly man, and you will 
have lost your bloom and wasted your youth— 
for what? No; I feel sometimes this will drive 
me mad, or make mea villain. I am beginning 
to hate my own father, and everybody else that 
thwarts my love. How can they earn my hate 
more surely? No, Mary; I[ see the future as 
plainly as I see your dear face, so pale and shock- 
ed. I can’t help it. If you will marry me, and 
so make sure, I will keep it secret as long as you 
like; I shall have got you, whatever they may say 
or do; but if you won't, Pll leave the country at 
once, and get peace if I can’t get love.” 

“Leave the country?” said Mary, faintly. 
“What good would that do?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps bring my father to 
his senses for one thing; and—who knows ?— 
perhaps you will listen to reason when you see [ 
can’t wait for the consent of two egotists—for 
that is what they both are—that have no real 
love or pity for you or me.” 

“Ah,” said Mary, with a deep sigh, “I see even 
men have their faults, and I admired them so. 
They are impatient, s selfish.” 

“Yes, if it is selfish to defend one’s self against 
brutal selfishness, I am selfish ; and that is better 
than to be a slave to egotists, and lie down to be 
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trodden on as you would do. Come, Mary, for 
pity’s sake, decide which you love best—your fa- 
ther, who does not care much for you, or me, who 
adore you, and will give you a life of gratitude as 
well as love, if you will only see things as they 
are and always will be, and trust yourself to me 
as my dear, dear, blessed, adored wife !” 

‘I love you be said Mary, “ and I hope it is 
But love him too, though he does 
And I respect myself, ind I dare not 
defy my parent, and I will not marry secretly; 
that is degrading. And, oh, Walter, think how 
young I am and inexperienced, and you that are 
so much older, and I hoped would be my guide 
and make me better; is it you who tempt me to 
clandestine meetings that I blush for, and a clan- 
destine marriage for which I should despise my- 
self ?” 








not wicked. 
say ‘ wait.’ 





Walter turned suddenly calm, for these words 
pricked his conscience. 

‘You are right,” said he. “I am a black- 
guard, and you are an angel of purity and good- 
ness. Forgive me, I will never tempt nor tor- 
ment you again. For pity’s sake forgive me. 
You don’t know what men’s passions are. For- 
give me!” 

“With all my heart, dear,” said Mary, crying 
gently. 

He put both arms suddenly round her neck 
and kissed her wet eyes with a sigh of despair. 
Then he seemed to tear himself away by a great 
effort, and she leaned limp and powerless on the 
gate, and heard his footsteps die away into the 
night. They struck chill upon her foreboding 
heart, for she felt that they were parted. 


(To BE CONTINUED, } 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENT’. 


F. D. H.—We can not tell you of any poet's birthday 
except Longfellow’s. That occurred about the first of 
March. Yes, we do advise you to get a fur-trimmed 
cireular now, as you will get it comparatively cheap, 
and it will be in fashion, undoubtedly, for some years. 

Viitace Gtiet.—A scarlet silk Jersey or tin cuirass 
basque trimmed with shells or frills of black French 
lace would be pretty for you with black or gray silk 
skirts." White will be greatly worn next summer. 

Mrs. J. C. H.—The pleats are pressed flatly, sewed to 
the lower skirt, and the pleat above it laps over it as 
the heading. Any of the small visite patterns of the 
winter will answer for spring and summer made of 
brocaded velvet, beaded gauze, Sicilienne, or of otto- 
man trimmed with closely gathered and lap ped lace 
frills and jet fringe. 

Narorssus.—A beaded silk Jersey of any becoming 
color will be pretty for your daughter. Tan-colored 
— xd kid gloves are worn with all such dre 2888 

. D.—Camel’s-hair or cashmere in gray or écru 
AL made like the first figure in Bazar No. 9, Vol. 
XVII., will be a dressy travelling suit, and you should 
have one of the half-fitted long c sloake described in the 
same number by Madame Raymond in her letter from 
Paris. 

Reoent Scrsortsrr.—White nung’ veiling made up 
with lace and satin surah by designs lately given in the 
Bazar will be pretty for a young girl’s dancing dress. 

Loviser.—Your garnet satteen will make a pretty 
skirt just as it is under grenadine or India silk of sim- 
ilar coloring, uxed as a polonaise, and trimmed with 
écru embroidery or écru lace. 

Lvoy.—Your fabric is not stylish, but will look very 
well made up in simple tailor fashion with a vest of 
black velvet, and some velvet ribbon on the pleated 
lower skirt. 

Nrra.—Fine camel’s-hair and cashmere dresses will 
be braided for spring suits. Get ideas from designs in 
late numbers of the Bazar. Morning jackets and dress- 
es are still trimmed with embroidery. Jetted tabliers 
aud various jet garments will be worn again. Any of 
the fancy stores and the trimming houses will furnish 
you with beads, but there is no house that makes a 
specialty of beads. 

Mes. W. P. W.—Your little girl’s dresses should fall 
well below the knees. We have never heard of a “ lin- 
en wedding.” 

Carro.—Gold bracelets are very narrow, and may be 
a mere cord upon which jewels are strung, or else 
made of lapped coin-shaped pieces of nugget gold or of 
linked chains. Wide bracelets and plain bands are out 
of woe 

. P.—The stitch used for outline embroidery is 
c alled ‘stem stitch, and is the same as that gener ally 
known under the name of Ke ee stitch. 

A Frenv.—Bazar No. 35, Vol. XVL, contains pat- 
terns of ladies’ lingerie; No 39, ‘children’s lingerie ; 
and No, 20, aprons. 

W. H. W.—The recipe for ebonizing wood was 
given in Answers to Correspondents of Bazar No. 18, 
Vol. XV 

A New Sunsormer.—Address the superintendent of 
the Cooper Union School of Design for Women for the 
particuls oy you desire. 

Mrs. J. A. A.—We do not answer questions by mail. 
Address your queries to Harper & Brothers. No charge 
is made for the answers published in our correspond- 
ents’ column. 

Josxentne.—Your Irish poplin is a good shade, and 
you can probably match it now; but if not, use brown 
velvet for trimming it like the Mohié sre — b asque and 
trimmed skirt illustrated in Bazar No. Vol. XVII. 
Read about — in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 10, Vol. XVII. 

B: C.—Send for a Bazar containing an article on 

* June Weddings.” It will be sent you froin this office 
on receipt of 10 cents. 

. M. T.—You can get a bordered India shawl for 
about $50. Get lighter tan brown cashmere for wear- 
ing with your seal brown silk skirt, and make a basque 
and over-skirt by designs lately given in the Bazar. 
White, pale blue, or pink nuns’ veiling will be nice for 
your little girl. 

N. A.—Read about mantles in Bazar No. 11, Vol. 
XVII. Do not buy a plush cape at this season. A 
black, gray, or colored mantle is what you need. Have 
a hat of the material of your dress, or else a soutache 
braid crown with puffed velvet front, or a straw of the 
blue of your dress. Serve ices at your supper. 

Doverias.—You should paper the sloping side walls 
of your room if they are walls, but not if they are parts 
of the ceiliug. Slip the bar of your chain through a 
buttonhole on the breast. Shopping bags attached to 
a belt are still used, and can be had in the way you 
mention. The design you speak of will answer as you 
suggest. 

Jvssun.—Send your crape veil to a milliner or a pro- 
teasional cleaner. We can not give the advice you ask 
about hooks, music teaching, etc. Full evening dress 
for gentlemen is a black cloth swallow-tail coat, vest 
of the same cut low, and black doeskin tronsers. 

Sussoriser.—Put cross hip seams in a Newmarket 
coat for a stout figure. 

Groyun.—Match your plain silk and have a new 
basque. Get a black mantle like those described in 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. X VIL, also the ottoman cloth jacket 
you want. The small bonnet for the blue suit should 
be made of the plain silk with velvet puffs and rosettes 
of the same shade and a lighter marabout aigrette. The 
embroidered cashmere capes are again largely import- 
ed. Both low coils and high French twists are worn. 
Embroider a bed-spread on inexpensive satin surah, of 
red, golden brown, or blue, as best suits your furniture. 
Embroider nine or twelve bunches of flowers at inter- 
vals in natural colors over the spread, and have it large 
enough to extend over your round bolster. Jerseys 
will continue popular during the next season. 
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THE YOUNG BUD. 
See illustration on page 221. 


WEEK ago, on wood and plain, the drifted snows 

4 were deep, 

And rill and rivulet were bound, and flowers were 
fast asleep ; 

Sut, lo! the sun's triumphant touch, the south wind’s 
tender sigh, 

And swift the world is wakening beneath the softer 


sky. 


Come out with me, sweet baby mine, and greet the 
darling spring, 

Perhaps we'll find an early bird with flash*of azure 
wing; 

Perhaps some token, faint and shy, of lovely things 
to be, 

When all the land shall blossom fair, and ripple like 
the sea. 


What! bright eyes, have you found it first? You 
point the little hand 

In gladness to the naked bough by gentle zephyrs 
fanned, 

And there, where yet the birds shall build, and songs 
the air shall flood, 

You see the pledge of summer's joy in that first blush- 
ing bud. 


‘Tis very small, my baby dear, a tiny, tiny thing, 

And still it brings to you and me the greeting of the 
spring; 

It whispers of the days to come, when lambs shall skip 
aud play, 

And everywhere in grove and field shall dance the 
winds of May. 


The first young bud, God sends it here to tell us of 
the love 

Which, ever fond and vigilant, aye broods the world 
above; 

Though drums may beat, and war may rave, and men 
with men contend, 

The Hand that rolis the seasons round will still the 
earth defend. . 


And, dearest, while the leafless trees are thrilling into 
bloom, 

And white clouds float like fairy skiffs where erst was 
frowning gloom, 

I'll sing a little strain myself, aud praise the Father 
good 

Who gave my darling to my arms—a little human 
bud. 





GIRL GRADUATES. 
See illustration on page 217. 

N& the least of the titles to the honor and 

esteem of his contemporaries which Lord 
D’Eyneourt can put forward is the influence he 
has exerted on the cause of the higher education 
of women. It may be granted that in 1847, when 
the “ Princess” appeared, the poet intended deli- 
eately to satirize the tendency of which he did 
not foresee the force; but if this were the case, 
Tennyson, like many another artist, builded better 
than he knew. The idyllic beauty, the delicate 
grace, the playful fancy, and the touches of deep 
pathos and true feeling with which the work 
abounds impressed themselves at once on every 
heart, and have lingered in the memory of many 
a reader who would have never listened to any 
greatargument in favor of the higher education of 
women if enforced by mere logic, and who had 
his attention called to the subject by the attrac- 
tions in which the poet’s art has wrapped his 
tale of how the Princess Ida’s college failed. 

The generation for which the “ Princess”. was 
written, unconsciously, for the most part, felt its 
influence, and the present, if inclined to be critic- 
al, would, we think, be more inclined to censure 
the poem as inadequate rather then impractica- 
ble. We no longer sneer at his phrase, “ girl grad- 
uates,” or give a patronizing approval to schemes 
of colleges for women, These institutions now 
exist and flourish, colleges in every sense of the 
word, where the students live a true collegiate 
life, surrounded by all the influences and aided by 
all the appliances which characterize the best 
and oldest of ovr educational establishments. It 
is to the credit of our country that the first suc- 
cessful experiment of giving girls as thorough 
an education as that given to boys took place 
here: Oberlin College, founded in 1833, and An- 
tiocly College, incorporated in 1852, under the late 
Horace Mann, were the pioneers of the new school. 

It is strange to think that opposition has been 
made to every onward step in female education. 
We were told that women had smaller brains 
than men; that they were physically unequal to 
severe and protracted study ; that their functions 
were to cheer a home and adorn society ; that the 
chief end of their existence was to be wives and 
mcthers; and that, therefore, they should not 
aspire to anything higher than “to suckle fools 
and chronicle small beer.” In scores of works 
male writers have denied to one-half of mankind 
the right which we hold to be inalienable in every 
human being of selecting his own career, and 
of cultivating to the highest possible extent the 
faculties with which each happens to be endowed 
by nature. 

It was a bold word when Grote spoke in advo- 
cacy of the admission of women to the new Lon- 
don University: “ I contend that every woman has 
a right to choose for herself among the various 
types of education.” We now accept this as a 
truism. The fight against injustice is always 
long and arduous; and although much yet re- 
mains to be accomplished, we may congratulate 
ourselves that one great wrong has been redress- 
ed, The telegrams this week report that women 
will hereafter be admitted to examinations at Ox- 
ford University, in England ; Cambridge had al- 
ready opened to women at least two-thirds of her 
lecture-rooms, and had taken under her care the 
colleges for women at Girton and Newnham Hall. 

At Girton a daughter of the Prime Minister of 
England is the Vice-President, and takes an act- 
ive part in the work of tuition, At both these 
institutions there are several American students, 
who found in the old country the facilities which 
Columbia refuses and Harvard only partially 
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offers. Still, the Harvard Annex—the name is as 
barbarous as the bestowal of the privilege is un- 
gracious—is the thin end of the wedge, which 
will irresistibly lead to the full admission of wo- 
men to all the rights and benefits of a collegiate 
course, 

Monstrous bugbears have been evolved from 
the inner consciousness of pedants who write 
about identical education of the two sexes. “It 


| is a crime,” says Dr. Clarke, “before God and 


liumanity, that physiology protests against and 
experience weeps over.” A little experience in 
teaching might have taught him that, in the words 
of Caroline H. Dall, “ education is to be adapted 
neither to boys nor girls, but to individuals.” The 
results at Ann Arbor, Cornell, and elsewhere prove 
that girls have the ability to compete as well as 
to study. 

The most important of our colleges for women 
alone are Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith’s. All are 
flourishing beyond the fondest hopes of their 
founders. When Lydia Booth suggested to Mr. 
Vassar the creation of the noble institution which 
will perpetuate his name, she little thought what 
proportions it would attain to before it had com- 
pleted its second decade. It was the first in the 
world to seriously undertake the task, and to-day 
it is the largest and most illustrious. Wellesley 
and Smith’s colleges are equally successful. In 
this respect Europe is still in advance of America, 
Ziirich and Berne admit women on equal terms, 
England is on the high road in the same direc- 
tion, and our universities must follow their ex- 
ample. MeGill College, in Canada, welcomes all 
comers, while at the antipodes Melbourne admits 
its girls to all its honors, and arrays them in full 
academic costume of gown, cap, and hood. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE MISTRESS OF ILVERCOMBE. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
AGGIE’S ANSWER. 


T was not easy for Aggie Challis to reply—it was, 
for a while, even bevond her power. Daniel 
Overdown had explained the state of his feelings 
very clearly and forcibly, and was waiting for her 
answer, but words were lacking yet on the part of 
his listener with which to assure him or confound 
him. If she were less sorry for him than she was, 
if there had been more love than pity in her heart 
toward him, if the future did not seem so dull and 
desolate, the effort to say “ Yes” would not have 
been a difficult task. Here was one man’s hap- 
piness to be secured by a word—and that man 
had set himself the task of saving her, had con- 
soled her mother’s dying hours by the promise to 
look after her when she came out of prison, and 
who, fighting hard to live himself, had never 
swerved from his task—and yet the word rose 
not readily to her lips. 

She had turned very white, and Daniel Over- 
down, watchful as a lynx, had observed this with 
a sense of growing despair, although he sat be- 
fore her now outwardly unmoved. He was the 
prisoner of his passion awaiting the sentence of 
his judge. Agnes felt compelled to say some- 
thing, the silence had become so painful and 
unnatural, 

“T should have liked more time, Dan, to—to 
answer you,” she murmured, feebly. 

“I don’t think it is necessary,” was his reply ; 
“you must know what you think about me pret- 
ty well by this time.” 

“No, I don’t,” she confessed, in a weak voice. 

“That hardly seems possible;” said Daniel 
Overdown, shaking his head gravely. 

“You don’t appear to think this is a surprise 
to me,” reasoned Aggie, “and that it was only yes- 
terday you hinted at the truth for the first time. 
What my feelings are toward you, Dan, in all re- 
spects save in the new position you have taken 
up, I know, of course; but they are not the feel- 
ings which you claim. I know how much I es- 
teem you for a friend—how good and unselfish 
you are—how invariably kind you have always 
been—but Ido not know my own heart. There!” 

“ You love another man,” heanswered, moodily. 

“T deny it,” she cried, at once; “there is no 
other man who has ever spoken a word of love 
to me but you.” 

“That Mr. Redclove is a wiser man than I 
thought him,” muttered Dan. 

“ What do you mean ? what has he said ?” ask- 
ed Aggie, quickly roused at the mention of his 
name. 

“T had a long talk with him at ‘The Lion’ last 
night ; did I not say so?” 

x. Ms 

“Tam a bit confused. I have forgotten every- 
thing in the dash at you which has frightened 
you so much,” he said, mournfully. 

“TI am not frightened, Dan,” replied Aggie. 
“ But now tell me, if you please, why you consid- 
er Mr. Redclove a wise man.” 

“He is a man of the world, who seems to un- 
derstand women, and sums them up more clever- 
ly than I do, because he has had more to do with 
them, I dare say.” 

“ Did he speak of me last night?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Of you and me—together ?” 

“Yes. He was interested in us both, or pre- 
tended to be, and he got rather warm in his argu- 
ment.” 
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“Tell me what he said,” Agnes asked, impa- 
tiently. 

“ Well,” said Dan, with reluctance, “he said 
you would be choosing misery and slavery—those 
were his words—in choosing me, and he had told 
you so already, and offended you. He said I was 
not fit for you; that you would be able to do 
much better for yourself, being a lady now, and I 
being a journeyman gunsmith still. Well, God 
knows I haven’t shirked the comparison ; I was 
saying the same thing myself only a minute or 
two ago to you, but not as he said it—not with 
his contempt for a man so low down in the scale 
as I am; not with his bitter sneers at the class I 
belong to.” 

“ He was cruel,” cried Aggie, indignantly. “He 
had no right to talk of me and to insult you as 
he has done.” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Dan, irresolutely ; “I led 
up to the subject, being full of it, and considering 
him a friend, and we talked of you for a long 
time. It was his candid opinion, and he out with 
it, not caring how I should take it, or thinking I 
was strong enough to bear it; but he had said 
before that, mind you, much that was comforting 
and cheering to me.” 

“What was that?” said Aggie, still intensely 
curious, 

“T told him I had come to Grayling to propose 
to you.” 

‘** How foolish that was!” exclaimed Aggie. 

“Thankee,” said Dan; “that’s plain, at any 
rate.” 

“ Yes, Dan, but it was a little foolish to let every- 
body know this.” 

“ He seemed one of us; I liked the man for 
the past, as I like Mr. Fayre, and he drew me out 
a bit.” 

“ And his words of comfort, what were they ?” 
inquired Aggie, reverting to the subject on which 
her curiosity had not been gratified. 

“ Well,” said Dan, hesitating and stammering, 
“T hardly like to repeat them. He said you 
thought I was the best man in the world. He 
thought I had an excellent chance of winning you 
—that I might be sure of you, in fact—and he 
said to-day we should be swearing eternal fidel- 
ity.” 

“ He dared to talk like that !” cried Aggie, fair- 
ly roused—fairly losing that temper over which, 
at times, she exercised considerable control. 

“Yes, and I thought it was particularly kind 
of him.” 

“Tt was particularly rude,” she cried. “ What 
right had he—almost a stranger—to speak of the 
state of my feelings toward you—to affect to 
know them so well as to detail them to you in the 
room of a public-house—to patronize you—to 
give you encouragement to come here to—to say 
all that you have said ?” cried Aggie, winding up 
her outburst somewhat incompetently. 

“ Yes,” said Dan, in a disconsolate tone, “ I see 
he had better have let that little game alone. I 
see— Why, Aggie, you are crying!” 

“No, I am not,” she replied, hastily dashing 
away some angry tears from her eyes; “I am 
only hurt at being the common topic of this place. 
Oh, what a wicked, disagreeable man he is!” 

“ Very likely,” said Dan, in assent. 

“J should hate him if I saw more of him,” she 
criel; “I should despise his airs of superiority, 
and tell him why I think so little of him.” 

“T wish you would think a little less of what 
he has said, just at present, and a little more of 
all that I have told you, Aggie,” Daniel Over- 
down remarked, in mild reproof. ‘“ You break 
away from the one answer which you have to 
make, and which”— he was silent for an instant 
before he added, very mournfully—* it is not very 
hard for me to guess at.” 

“ Yes, it is,” cried Aggie, impulsively. 

“ Ay—what—why—is it ?” 

“If you guess I am going to echo that man’s 
words to you, and say I am above you in the 
world; that the past is nothing to me, and I have 
myself to think of now, not you—if you guess 
that, you are wrong.” 

“My darling Aggie, you love me, then!” he 
cried, starting to his feet. 

Aggie turned very white again, and waved him 
back into his chair by the rapid gesture of her 
hands. 

“ Hear what I have to say, Dan, whilst I have 
the courage to say it,” she cried. “It is for your 
sake as well as mine. I have ao one else in all 
the world to care for as I have you, and I will try 
my best to love you. Your life depends on me, 
you say; then my duty is to make that life con- 
tent, if you will only give me time.” 

It was the old plea couched in another form, 
and he echoed back the word. 

“Time!” he said again, 

“Time to consider the position—to know my 
duty better, if you will, Dan; to get used to the 
knowledge that we are engaged to one another— 
from this day, if you will—before you ask me in 
too great a hurry to call you husband.” 

“ My dear girl,” he cried, holding both his hands 
toward her, “take any time; I have hurried you, 
I see that now; but you have made me very hap- 
py at last.” 

“Tt is well I should have the power to make 
some one happy,” she murmured, still very faint 
and white. 

“Then we are engaged to be married—a regu- 
lar engaged couple, eh ?” Dan said, his hands still 
extended toward her. 

“Yes, if you wish it,” she replied, placing her 
hands in his. 

He rose from his seat and kissed her, as he 
had always imagined from books and poems it 
was the fit and proper thing to do in cases of a 
similar kind—and we believe it is allowable— 
and she took his eager caress in sign of their be- 
trothal, but with the color still strangely dead in 
her cheeks and lips. 

“God bless you, Aggie!” he burst forth in the 
fullness of his heart again. “I did not think, five 
minutes ago, it was to end like this; upon my 





soul I didn’t, you looked so awfully straight and 
solemn.” 

He might have kissed her again in his excite- 
ment, if she had not drawn her hands from his, 
and pressed them to her face, as she sat down in 
the chair from which she had arisen. 

“fT am troubling you,” he said, solicitously. 
“This has been too much for you; you have 
been brooding and worrying about it. Don’t you 
think I had better go away for an hour or two ?” 

“TI should be better by myself, Dan,” was her 
answer. 

“Til be off, then,” he said. “Tl go into the 
village, and find Sam, and tell him all the good 
luck that has come to me this morning.” 

“Tt may be very bad luck, Dan,” she answered, 
smiling faintly. 

“No, no, that can’t be. Under no possible 
circumstances can that be the case, lass,” he said, 
with a chuckle of exultation at the result of his 
wooing. 

He was a considerate man in his way; he felt 
it was the kindest act and the best policy to 
withdraw ; there was even an instinctive fear, if 
he remained much longer, that she would say 
something to render the force of her promise less 
conclusive and satisfactory. By herself she 
would settle down to the position that they were 
engaged, and feel all the happier presently for 
the knowledge of the fact. He rose and shook 
hands with her again; he let one hand fall upon 
her shoulder; gently and caressingly he looked 
into ber face, until he met a second smile, less 
faint and forced than the other had been, and one 
which he could almost take heart from. Then 
he stooped, kissed her forehead, and went out of 
the room. 

That was the result of Daniel Overdown’s woo- 
ing, and it was happiness and peace of mind to 
him. She had accepted him, and she was too 
good a girl to say “ Yes,” if in her heart she 
had meant “ No.” That was not like Aggie Challis, 
a woman ©. great courage, who had never shrunk 
from the truth. She loved him, only he had 
scared away every evidence of her affection just 
then by his rough manner of proposal. She was 
ready to give up her new friends and her grand 
style for him; she was coming back to his life, 
and to the home wherein she should never know 
a moment’s sorrow, if all his power and strength 
could keep her from it. It was like a dream to 
think that she belonged to him. 

It was like a dream to Aggie Challis too, only 
she did not thrill with joy like the gunsmith. 
Like a dream of wild speculations and impossi- 
bilities, with dream figures, very spectres in the 
vagueness flitting across her path, and bewilder- 
ing her completely; but not a happy dream that 
brought fair thoughts to her, by shadowing forth 
the future as it might be. 

Engaged to Daniel Overdown! It was her 
duty; it had been her answer, made in some lit- 
tle haste and anger at the last, as if in defiance 
of the Fate in which her grandmother believed ; 
she had rendered one man happy, and should be 
content herself in good time. She hoped to make 
Dan rich presently, and to prove that when her 
prospects brightened she had been anxious he 
should share the brightness too. In wealth as 
in poverty, always true to this man, acknowledg- 
ing his virtues, looking away from his faults, and 
blind—always inevitably blind—to the conscious- 
ness of the unfitness of the match. They could 
tell her presently she was too grand for him, as 
Hamilton had dared to tell him last night; that 
it was a terrible inconsistency, a social suicide, 
to pass from her new life to a Birmingliam back 
street, and know no greater ambition than to 
share his petty struggles for existence; and she 
would answer, bravely: “ What should I have been 
without him? His life was the life that saved me.” 

She was dreaming on, when Estelle came on 
tiptoe into the room, as if Agnes were dreaming 
in earnest, and a footfall might wake her too 
suddenly, She crept in with a wondering face, 
and her eyes protruding in a way that was almost 
burlesque in their eagerness of expression. 

“Ts it all over?” she asked, in a low whisper, 
as if there were a hundred eavesdroppers in the 
corridor without, 

“ Yes, it is all over, Estelle.” 

“And you have—” 

Estelle paused for Agnes to complete the sen- 
tence. She was considerate at this moment, and 
from the thoughtful countenance of the fair girl 
by the window it was impossible to read what 
had been Aggie’s answer to the love suit. 

“ Accepted him,” said Aggie, in reply ; and she 
looked fearlessly into the eyes of her half-sister, 
and spoke without a quaver in her voice. 

This was the beginning of her ordeal, as this 
might be the first comer to tell her how badly 
she had chosen for herself. 

Estelle continued to stare at her, as at a riddle 
beyond any solution which her own weak mind 
could offer, and then, with the consciousness that 
it was not safe to interfere, or to hazard a remark 
—reading that very clearly in the steady hazel 
eyes surveying her—she put her arms round her 
and kissed her with much warmth. 

“Tt’s all for the best, I dare say, as you love 
each other very much, My dearest Aggie, I con- 
gratulate you.” 

“Thank you,” was the quiet answer. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


MORE CONGRATULATIONS. 


Axrnoven the fact of the engagement of Miss 
Challis was all over the establishment of Ilver- 
combe before luncheon, and every servant of the 
household, and even the three gardeners, “ snow- 
ed out,” and drinking their hardest at the village 
inn, were thoroughly up in the details, Agnes was 
spared for a while those comments upon the match 
from which she had been shrinking in imagina- 
tion already. There was a tacit ignoring of the 
case, for which she was grateful; there was a 
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general kindness of demeanor toward her, for 
which she was more grateful still. Estelle hard- 
ly left her for an instant; old Mrs. Dangerfield, 
looking a little mystified certainly, and a degree 
or two more thoughtful, was gentle of accent and 
soft of speech, and young Mrs. Dangerfield took 
more than extra pains to make amends for her 
discourtesy of the preceding night. Frances had 
suspected her then ; with her suspicions removed, 
she was anxious to be kind and conciliatory, and 
bebind all this was the great, awful trnth which 
had come to her in her husband’s study, and 
struck her down last night, as if with a flash of 
fire from heaven. It had struck down much 
moral rectitude as well, and the Honorable Mrs. 
Dangerfield knew at last that she +18 a hypocrite, 
and must, for her own and her child’s sake—for 
her pride’s sake—remain a hypocrite and a liar 
to the end of her life. She knew the whole story 
now, and it debased her. There could be no rev- 
elation of it; she would prefer to die rather than 
allow that secret to pass into the world for the 
world’s verdic: upon it. No one must guess at 
the truth after Paul’s mother was dead, and she 
must not, by a word or look, betray that any 
thought of it had come to her. And yet there 
were two or three already with a strong suspi- 
cion that it had not been fair play with the wo- 
man who had died in want—-Mr. Fayre, Dan Over- 
down, Agnes Challis and her brother, had hinted 
at strange things which might come into the light 
to scare her; and surely her father, Lord Red- 
clove, by some means, and at some time after her 
marriage, had discovered the story, and had hid- 
den it as jealously as it was now her task to do. 
She was a woman who, with all her faults, was 
unused to deceit, and whose conscience had not 
yet grown accustomed to the position of affairs, 
and these were the early days of utter misery for 
all her outward inflexibility. She had considered 
herself so good and strong and devout till this 
day—so far above the petty temptations and van- 
ities of life—so close to that strange God of hers, 
to whom she had prayed for that peace which 
had suddenly been set forever from her. 

She would do all that she could, except tell peo- 
ple that she had never been the wife of Paul Dan- 
gerfield, that on Estelle fell the brand of illegit- 
imacy, and that the young woman from whom she 
had shrunk was the daughter born in wedlock, 
and whose rights had been stolen from her and 
her brother. She was only a usurper. The prop- 
erty of Paul Dangerfield belonged to these chil- 
dren, not to her, and though Paul Dangerfield 
had married her believing that his first wife was 
dead, still the error was his, and the shame of it 
remained to her—the only legacy to which she 
was entitled. 

She was very kind to Agnes Challis that day— 
for the first time in her life there was more than 
common interest evinced—and the engagement 
to Daniel Overdown was fresh matter for her 
conscience, for the strengthening of her new 
interest in her. There was no great opportunity 
of showing that there was a change in her de- 
meanor, but it was nevertheless demonstrated, 
without obtrusiveness, and Aggie took it as the 
amende honorable for unjustly suspecting the re- 
lations between her and Hamilton Redclove, who, 
by-the-way, was keeping unaccountably from Il- 
vercombe and his cousins. 

There was a luncheon party at [lvercombe that 
morning, and it was beyond Aggie’s power to in- 
terfere with old Mrs. Dangerfield’s arrangements 
for it. Mr. Fayre and his daughter had heard 
last night of Mr. Overdown’s reason for coming 
to Ilvercombe, and they had driven over to hear 
or to judge for themselves of the result, being 
as curious concerning it as other folk, and, pos- 
sibly, as much perplexed; and the hero of the 
hour—the veritable Daniel—had been sent for 
by Mrs. Dangerfield, and asked to luncheon, along 
with Samuel Challis, from America. 

“T wish you had not done this,” murmured 
Aggie to her grandmamma; “you might have 
spared me.” 

“Daniel Overdown and your brother are very 
welcome here,” replied the old lady. 

“Ves; but Daniel is not used to this life.” 

“He has sent word back that he will be most 
happy to join us.” 

“Ah! [ don’t doubt that,” said Aggie, wo- 
fully. 

It was an odd party at luncheon, as well as ill- 
assorted, and Aggie Challis was nervous about it 
and its incongruities. The invitation had been 
given in good faith and accepted in a similar 
fashion, and there was no wish to hold Daniel 
Overdown up to ridicule before people of an ex- 
tra degree of refinement. Duan was out of place, 
but he was not uncomfortable. The great house, 
the guests, and the servants did not dismay him 
—he seemed even to rise to the occasion, to the 
gratification of her by whose side he was sitting 
triumphantly. A keen observer naturally, he 
was not likely to make any grave mistake when 
he was on guard against himself; and though he 
had not studied, or had the opportunity to study, 
table etiquette in any form, he did not bite his 
bread, or half swallow his knife, and shock these 
worthy folk in consequence. They could not 
help watching him and studying him a little, and 
he was aware of it without betraying a sign of 
discomtiture. He felt he had the credit of Ag- 
nes’s taste to keep up, and he saw that she was 
more embarrassed than himself. Mr, Fayre, re- 
garding him stolidly from the opposite side of 
the table, was not slow to set off Daniel Over- 
down to the best advantage by starting topics on 
which he knew the gunsmith could grow eloquent 
upon if he liked—the state of affairs at Woodley 
Moor, the grievances of the colliers, even despite 
the presence of the ladies, the politics of the day. 
America, too, came in for a fair share of discus- 
sion, and Dan Overdown proved himself as well 
up in matters across the Atlantic as Sam Challis, 
who had recently arrived from New York. It 
was Sam who was more ill at ease than Daniel 
Overdown, who was grave and taciturn, and from 





whom a remark was wrenched with difficulty. 
He felt like a spy in the camp of the enemy 
rather than a friend of the assembled guests, he 
told his sister, after luncheon was over, and when 
Dan had run the gauntlet of “society” without 
losing caste. 

“You are no spy,” she murmured back. 

“T don’t know what I am yet,” he answered, 
shrugging his shoulders; “but I take my place 
here with an ill grace, Aggie.” 

“ Well, it is not very unnatural.” 

“You have grown used to the position ; I don’t 
think I ever shall,” he said. “Did you notice 
how that woman watched me—shivered at me ?” 

“ What woman ?” 

“The young Mrs. Dangerfield.” 

“No.” 

“ And her daughter, with that half-vacant glare 
at you and me, as if puzzled by us both. By 
Heaven,” he cried, “ it’s awfully strange—awful- 
ly depressing! It shakes a man’s resolutions from 
him.” 

“You must not resolve too quickly, Sam, or 
without me,” said his sister. “I wish this for 
many reasons.” 

“Where is Mr. Redclove ? 
him to-day.” 

“We all expected him, but he has preferred to 
keep away.” 

“T should be very glad to see him.” 

Daniel Overdown came to the side of his be- 
trothed, and conversation became more general, 
until it was time for these atoms of humanity to 
separate. Mr. Fayre and his daughter were go- 
ing back to Grayling; Daniel Overdown had an- 
other meeting to address at Woodley Moor, and 
Sam Challis had offered to accompany him and 
address the meeting too. 

“T am used to that kind of thing now,” said 
Sam. “I like to consider myself one of the peo- 
ple, speaking up for the people.” 

“Ah!” said Dan, cautiously, “ I'll hear your ar- 
guments as you go along, before I trust you with 
your voice amongst my men.” 

He turned to Aggie. 

“T hope I haven’t been quite a clown here ?” 
he asked, in a low tone. 

“ Not at all, Dan.” 

“Tt has been a hard pull through, though,” he 
added. “Did I make a mistake ?” 

“ Not one.” 

“Was it all right about that lump of bread 
with the fish ?” 

“Hush! hush! Quite right.” 

“And I haven’t bored you to-day ?” he asked, 
kindly. 

“No, Dan.” 

“Or assumed too much on the strength of my 
position, of which I am awfully proud, and can’t 
help showing it ?” he said. 

“No,” replied Aggie, once more. 

“That’s all square. And now I won't trouble 
you any more to-day, because I can’t very well,” 
he added, with a laugh, “as there’s a torch-light 
demonstration to-night, and late hours are not 
fashionable here, the old lady has told me. And 
to-morrow !” 

“What of to-morrow, Dan?” she said, as he 
regarded her very earnestly. 

“To-morrow morning I have to say good-by, 
for even sweethearting must not keep a man from 
his work, or the work of the world would stand 
still, I reckon.” 

He took his departure along with Sam Chal- 
lis, and Bella Fayre came to Aggie’s side at once, 
as if she had been watching her opportunity. 

“Tell me all about it, Aggie,” she said, half 


I expected to meet 


petulantly. “I seem to be in the dark of late 
days. You are stopping here too long, and for- 


getting me.” 

“IT shall soon be back at the vicarage again.” 

“That selfish old lady will not let you come,” 
said Bella, almost spitefully ; “‘she— But never 
mind her just now, dear. Is it all settled? Are 
you really engaged to that—to Mr. Overdown?” 

“Yes, Iam engaged to him.” 

“He is a very odd, nice, positive kind of per- 
son,” said Bella, reflectively ; “ but I should not 
have thought— Oh! bother—here’s papa.” 

It was papa’s.turn, and’ Agnes Challis was not 
sorry. He came toward the two girls, with his 
strongly lined face full of interest, and sat down, 
facing them both, offering his hand to his old 
protégée, ; 

+ “I know what you-two are talking about,” he 
said. ‘ Will you. accept my congratulations also, 
Agnes ?” 

“T thank you, Mr. Fayre.” 

“Congratulations. that are all the more sin- 
cere,” he added, “ because ‘I, for one, know you 
have accepted an honest man, and have let your 
heart speak-out in his favor.” : 

* At a sacrifice, though,” remarked Bella, “ for 
I can not help saying—” 

“My dear:child,” said the vicar, in mild remon- 
strance, “you will allow me to be the better judge 
of this matter. You will allow me to remind you 
that I have known Mr. Overdown many years, 
and have had proof of his high character and 
unselfishness. A ‘little hasty at times, a little 
harsh in his judgment of those who are opposed 
to him in trade affairs, in politics, but a man ina 
thousand, take him altogether.” 

Bella thought it was only one man in a hun- 
dred thousand who would wear white trousers at 
that time of the year, but she did not give voice 
to the idea that had seized her. She was not 
pleased, and she was in her heart considerably 
astonished at Aggie’s choice; but then the histo- 
ry of the past was a sealed story to her, She 
studied the position from her own point of view, 
and was perplexed by it. There was a mystery 
in it, she was certain, and she had made up her 
mind to discover it, flattering herself that she 
already held the clew. She was the only member 
of that little community who doubted Aggie 
Challis’s love for Daniel Overdown, good as he 
was, and long as Aggie had known him. 

She went away dissatisfied with the aspect of 





affairs, and would have argued the point all the 
drive back to Grayling if her father had not ex- 
ercised his parental authority and finally forbid- 
den the subject. 

“IT am sure there is a mistake somewhere,” 
she said, even then, “and,” she added to herself, 
“T am going to find it out,” 

Meanwhile the cross-fire of congratulations had 
not ceased. It came from all quarters, and ren- 
dered the recipient ill at ease. She was not used 
to the position yet, and time had not been of serv- 
ice to her. They might have spared her a little 
while longer, she considered. 

It was Frances Dangerfield who came to ber 
side later in the evening, when Estelle was with 
her grandmother, and who laid her hand on Ag- 
gie’s, and looked earnestly into her face. 

“You will not care a great deal for my best 
wishes for the future,” she said, sadly, “for you 
have not learned to like me, and I have been 
hard and unjust toward you; but I offer them to 
you in all sincerity, Agnes.” 

“Thank you, madam,” answered our heroine. 

“And I want you, if you are able, when we 
are away from each other, to believe the best of 
me that you can, and to dwell no more upon my 
irritability, which has wounded you, and my jea- 
lousy—there, I own it !—lest Estelle should think 
too much of you, and so forget me by degrees.” 

“ As if that were likely!” 

“ And,” she added, with increasing excitement, 
“T wish you to make me a promise.” 

“Without hearing what it is ?” 

“Oh! I can’t expect that. But I wish you to 
appeal to me—only to me—if you are at any 
time beset by doubt or difficulty or danger; if 
trouble is near you or your brother; if money is 
wanted—” 

“Money! and from you !” cried Aggie. 

“T would be glad to help you—I would be so 
very: glad!” she murmured; and Agnes saw with 
amazement that tears were swimming in the eyes 
of the speaker. It was a great change—a great 
softening of the widow’s heart toward her—and 
Aggie replied, 

“You are very good to regard me so kindly 
as ‘this, but I do not fancy I shall ever want 
friends.” 

“The world is full of uncertainty. I hope you 
will remember. I—I hope you will come and 
see Estelle in London.” 

“Mrs. Dangerfield !” exclaimed Aggie. 

“Tt is my wish as well as my daughter’s; you 
are half-sisters. God has brought you together. 
I would have you love each other now, for I can 
trust you with the secret of your life,” she said, 
speaking very hurriedly. 

“Yes, you may trust me,” whispered back Ag- 
gie Challis. 

Was this part of the dream with which she 
had been beset all day ?—the strange day-dream, 
wherein she had accepted Daniel Overdown, and 
Frances Dangerfield had grown wondrously wo- 
manly, and yet marvellously strange. The world 
was altering with Aggie Challis rapidly, or she 
was dreaming still. She would be glad to rest 
that night, to sleep upon it, to feel less feverish 
and faint. 

But the night was not yet over, and there was 
one more ordeal to encounter. When Frances 
Dangerfield and her daughter had bidden them 
good-night and retired, and the old lady by the 
fire seemed rousing herself to her usual state of 
extra interest, a late visitor was announced. 

“There is never any rest in this house,” mut- 
tered old Mrs. Dangerfield, as the outer bell rang 
loudly ; “ people come here at all hours of the 
night, without any thought for me.” 

The servant entered to announce Mr. Hamilton 
Redclove before: this. querulous assertion was 
completed. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponDeEnr. | 


IVERSITY is more and more the motto of 

the reigning fashion; whether stuffs, the 
cut of wrappings, or the trimmings of dresses 
are in question, again it must be repeated that 
everything is worn. It only remains to choose 
from among the immense multitude of objects 
the most becoming styles and most effective com- 
binations—which, however, is not the easiest part 
of the art of dressing. 

The principal features to be noted concerning 
the spring fashions~differ little from what have 
prevailed for a few months past, being prominent 
epaulettes and projecting appendages at the bot- 
tom of the back, which with many ladies assume 
such proportions that, as we have before remarked, 
they only need a clock and candelabra to convert 
them into a mantel-piece. When the corsage is 
pointed in front and behind, which often hap- 
pens, the point in the back is pushed up by the 
protuberance on which it rests in a manner that 
is truly grotesque. The minority of really ele- 
gant ladies, such as pave the way for the coming 
fashions by wearing them one or two seasons 
before they become universal, endeavor, there- 
fore, to react against this abuse by wearing tour- 
nures of moderate size. 

For corsages of dresses fashion has exclusive- 
ly adopted very small buttons set close together, 
or else pretty double hooks, joined like agrafes, 
made of wrought metal, and representing fleurs- 
de-lis, or old medallions, or elegant arabesques. 

Shoes are still very pointed, whatever may be 
their kind—slippers, gaiters, or boots. For walk- 
ing in winter and on rainy summer days black 
boots are worn; for spring and for fine weather 
the boots are made of a piece of wool or silk like 
the dress they are designed to accompany. In- 
doors ladies wear very elegant shoes, with or with- 
out heels, of velvet, satin, or kid) ‘ornamented 
with silk or gold embroidery, or with ruches of 
lace or ribbon, and silk stockings. For evening 
dress high-heeled slippers, invariably, like the 





dress, very low, and seemingly only kept on the 
foot by the toe, with plain or embroidered silk 
stockings, are worn. 

The favorite gloves, of all lengths and for all 
occasions, are still undressed kid or peau de Suede. 
Long black gloves of glacé kid are again seen, 
but they are very unbecoming when not worn 
with a black toilette; black toilettes are, how- 
ever, very much in fashion, and dispute the field 
with red dresses. All shades of red are in 
vogue—cranberry, copper, brick, ete., in a word, 
everything with a red tint is in vogue. Black 
lace is again used for trimming on colored dress- 
es. Among others, I have seen a superb toilette 
of chaudron satin almost entirely veiled by a black 
lace robe, looped very high on one hip alone. 

The new stuffs designed for spring are numer- 
ous. The wool fabric known as bison-cloth will 
be much worn in April and May, and also for 
travelling and for rainy summer days. This is 
made in father wide stripes of grayish-blue or 
bronze on an écru or beige ground. These stripes 
are arranged in several different ways, such as 
cutting the whole over-skirt on the bias, or else 
the front panels only and the corsage ; or the re- 
verse, as the skirt on the bias and the over-skirt 
the straight way of the stuff. Many light wool- 
lens embroidered with silk will be worn—ruby on 
pale pink, pink on gray, bronze on light blue, ete. 
Of course these embroidered stuffs are only used 
for part of the toilette, and are combined with 
plain silk. 

Corsages are cut in all ways, with points, with 
basques, with short vests, with long waistcoats, 
gathered on one shoulder and draped in Greek 
fashion, high-necked, open over a vest of soft 
silk—everything, in a word,is permissible. The 
same thing is true as to bonnets. We will cite 
one, the brim of which both outside and in- 
side was composed wholly of tea-rose petals ; 
the open crown, covered by two bars of brown 
velvet, showed the hair through it, and on the 
side was set an aigrette of brown feathers. The 
Manon bonnet, something in the shape of one of 
the large bonnets worn at the close of the last 
century, revives an almost forgotten style; the 
bonnet, with a flower trimming, is wholly envel- 
oped in a piece of tulle. Bonnets are also made 
entirely of chenille mounted on very slender brass 
wires, arranged like hoops, encircling the crown, 
and held in place by cross-bars. Lastly, many 
bonnets are made of embroidered tulle of all 
shades, with velvet brims ; these form a connect- 
ing link between the winter and summer bonnets, 
and can also be worn on the rainy days of sum- 
mer, which, unhappily, are too numerous. Bon- 
nets are even made of light wool stuffs, such as 
veiling embroidered with tiny flowers; these are 
in general like the dresses with which they are 
to be worn. 





For young girls there are numerous 
hats with high pointed crowns in the Tyrolese 
fashion, which is lamentable, for very few faces 
are pretty under this grotesque coiffure. 

For travelling, excursions, etc., dresses will be 
made of very light drap d’été, composed of a short 
skirt, which is straight, save the inevitable pouf 
behind, and a jacket—tight-fitting in the back 
and almost flowing in front—with a vest of white 
piqué with very fine colored chiné stripes, over 
which the jacket is cut away. This jacket, which 
serves at once for corsage and wrapping, has no 
other trimming than several rows of’ stitching, 
and bears a close resemblance to that worn with 
riding-habits. 

Little girls of from six to twelve years old con- 
tinue to wear the English dress—loose,‘with three 
broad pleats in front and four behind (tw6 on each 
side the row of buttons that close the garment). 
This dress is looped and draped in paniers over a 
simulated skirt made of a different material, usual- 
ly plaid. The collar, cuffs, and bow that helds the 
drapery are of the same material as_the simu- 
lated skirt. The whole is very short. No wrap 
ping is required for this age, unless needed as a 
protection from cold. 

Little boys wear a costume resembling that of 
the peasants of the eighteenth century—trousers 
coming just below the knee, large waistcoat fall- 
ing very low, and a long jacket opening over this 
vest, all of one color. 

Among the spring wrappings, which often con- 
tinue to be worn throughout the summer, we must 
not fail to mention the most convenient of all—a 
wrapping that is in reality a nondescript gar- 
ment, which permits one to dispense with either 
wrapping or dress, as you please to call it. This 
is the leng redingote, made of brocaded silk 
or brocaded wool, and worn over any kind of 
skirt; the skirt, indeed, matters little, since it 
only comes three or four inches below the redin- 
gote. But this suffices to satisfy the demands of 
fashion, which decrees that a Jady shall not ap- 
pear on the street without a wrap, but is quite 
willing that she shall call a dress by the name of 
a wrapping; for the redingote is, in fact, nothing 
but a dress, a little shorter than a walking skirt. 

A pretty toilette for dinners and evenings has 
a skirt of black satin covered with wide black 
lace, arranged in corkscrew fashion (laces are 
no longer set on straight). Three searfs of 
black tulle, richly embroidered with jet, are ar 
ranged also diagonally under each of the lace 
flounces, and meet on the left side under a clus- 
ter of velvet nasturtiums of every shade in which 
this flower is found, Corsage of dark nasturtium 
velvet, low-necked, and trimmed with black lace ; 
this is worn over a little chemisette of pleated 
nasturtium tulle of the same shade as the corsage. 
A cluster of nasturtiums, confined by a diamond 
horseshoe, is worn in the hair. Very short sleeves 
of puffed black tulle embroidered with jet, ex 
tremely long black gioves. 

Corsages are again made of satin, entirely 
covered with long jet bugles. The effect is su- 
perb. The wearer looks as if clad in black 
diamonds. Jet, we think, will be forever in fash- 
ion; scarcely a black dress is seen, whether of 
wool or silk, without jet trimmings. 

Exmetine RayMonp. 
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Untrimmed Spring 
Hats and Bonnets. 
Figs. 1-7. 

Some of the new shapes 
in spring hats and bon- 
nets are here illustrated. 
Figs. 1 and 5 are Henri 
Trois hats of dark brown 
English straw, Fig. 1 with 
a flat brim, and Fig. 5 with 
a brim that curves upward 
on the right side. Fig. 3 is 
a dark blue straw poke, hav- 
ing the brim studded with 
ftraw beads. Fig. 4 is a dark 
gray straw turban, finished with 


a silver braid at the edge. Two 

of the new twine bonnets are 
shown in Figs. 2 and 6, Fig. 2 com- 
posed of rosettes of fine écru twine, 
Fig. 6 of thicker cord in waves; both 











Fig. 2.—Wurre Batiste Apron. 


is cut short and pointed, the back 
forming a pleated postilion. An 
oval pleated vest of velvet is let 
into the front, and the officer's 
collar, straight cuffs, and bias 
band that borders the edge of the 
front and side are likewise of 
velvet. It is fastened with hooks 
and eyes; around the vest the 
edge is studded with velvet but- 
tons, and below it are four small 
clasps of old silyer or tinted steel. 


Corsage for House Dress. 

Tur dress is of shrimp pink 
cashmere. The polonaise is heart- 
shaped at the throat, and with 
three-quarter sleeves. It is loop- 
ed with garnet velvet ribbon 
bows, and completed by a pink 
erépe de Chine fichu that has a 
border of embroidery at the low- 
er edge. A narrower band of 
the embroidered crépe edges the 
front of the polonaise and the 
sleeves. 


Ladies’ Aprons.—Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1 is an apron of cream- 
colored sattcen. It is three-quar- 
ters of a yard long and a yard 
and three-eighths wide, and is 
pleated in seven even box pleats, 
which have each a band of dark 


are mounted ona 
stiff frame, which 
is covered with 
colored silk that 
shows in the inter- 
stices of the cord. 
Fig. 7 shows a 
bonnet with a 
brim of fancy 
straw braid, and a 
net crown that is 
destined to be cov- 
ered with crépe, 
tissue, or the dress 
material. 


Wool and Vel- 
vet Basque. 
Tus model is 

suitable for bison- 

cloth, cashmere, 
or any other of 
the spring wool- 
lens. The front 


Tig. 1.—Castwere Arrersoon Dress.—Bacx. 
[For Front, see Fig. 3, Front Page.) 
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inches deep at the 
top; this piece is 
pleated in fan- 
shape, and trim- 
med with lace. 
Bow and strings 
of colored otto- 
man ribbon. 

Fig. 3 is of écru 
percale, trimmed 
with narrow tucks 
and wide bands 
of the embroider- 
ed material, The 
top of the apron 
is shirred where 
it is joined to the 
band, and so also 
is the lower part 
of the bib. Rib- 
bon bows are 
placed on the bib 
and on the small 
triangular pocket. 
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Fig. 2.—Piatm ano Ficurep Vemixe Dress, 


blue satteen half a yard 
long stitched on the sur- 
face .f the upper part. 
The top is shirred into a 
space of eleven inches, 
and is trimmed with a 
ribbon bow on the band, 
Fig. 2, a fine white ba- 
tiste apron, is trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace in- 
sertion and edging. It is 
of the same length and width 
as Fig. 1, traversed by four 
bands of insertion and surround- 
ed with lace, and side-pleated into 


a space of nine inches. The top is 
joined to a pointed belt four inches 
deep at the front. The bib consists of 
a piece twelve inches deep, fourteen 
inches wide at the top, and only half as 
wide at the bottom, and rounded out five 


Fig. 8.—Percate Apron, 


Plain and Figured Veiling 
Dress. 

Tue dress is of peach-colored 
veiling, part of which is plain and 
part studded with small cross- 
stitched blocks in dark red. The 
skirt of figured veiling is mount- 
ed in broad triple box pleats, and 
completed by intricate draperies 
of the plain material. The fig- 
ured basque has an oblong open- 
ing below the throat, filled in 
with a dark red velvet vest, and 
revers of the same velvet are on 
the sleeves. It is trimmed with 
frills of Valenciennes lace and 
velvet ribbon bows. 





BLUE-CAP SERVICE-MEN. 


\ HO ever heard of “ ambula- 

tory restaurateurs”? And 
yet in a little frontier town in 
China they are accounted above 
many others the “useful men” 
of the place. They carry about 
soups, ragouts of mutton and 
beef, vegetables, rice, and pastry, 
thus furnishing dinners and lunch- 
es for all appetites and to suit all 
purses, from the luxurious de- 
mands of the rich to the thin 
broth for beggars. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imtr.trons aud counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word “ Horsrorp’s" on the wrap- 

per. None are genuine without it.—{ Adv. J 








PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881, 
Mr. Jonn Pern, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—-1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfeetly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. <A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free-on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 





THE “SEAMLESS” PARASOL 
Is characterized by a square centre, made of one 
piece, and not cut into breadths as is usual in 
umbrellas and parasols. The style has not merely 
novelty to recommend it, but it is specially adapted 
to figured fabrics which can be displayed with- 
out the distortion incident to cutting into eight, 
ten, or more breadths, according to the number 
of ribs. The parasol is finished bya flounce, 
which may be of the same or different material, 
and the junction between this flounce and the 
square centre is concealed by a simple ruching. 
Lace or fringe can both be used for trimming. 
The possible variations in this “ Seamless” style 
are very great, and an opportunity is given to 
use fabrics not ordinarily adapted for parasols. 
With erape for the centre it makes a mourning 
parasol of great elegance, and it is equally well 
adapted for a bridal parasol of pure white silk 
or satin, with a centre covering of lace.—{ Ado. ] 





THE PEOPLE'S WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Burnert’s Coooatne has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world, 
Burnetr’s FravoxriG Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.] 





CATARRH CURED. 

A overeyMan, after suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after trying 
every known remedy without success, at last found a 
prescription which completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. 
A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge.—[Adv.] 





* Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are exce ~ a for the 
relief of Hoarseness or Sore Throat.—{ A dr 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
PLUSH PETALS 


For Roses, Pansies, Pelegoniums, &c., as used in the 
new — Embroidery. Send 3c. stamp for Cata 


°“““ OHAS, E. BENTLEY, 


1144 Broadway, N. Y.; sit Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


ss THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cus, 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 


PRANG’S EASTER CARDS. 


Easter Carol Cards. 
For Sale by all Dealers, 


HOME 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J.H.BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
















PEARLS IN THE MOUTH. 








BE AUTY AN \D FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums rosy, 
and the breath sweet. By those who have used it, it 
is regarded as an indispensable adjunct of the toilet 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the teeth, without 
injuring the enamel. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 
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B.H.Dou 
Capsicum 


+ 


alle of Box, this cut 3-6 size.) 

are the result of over forty years’ experience incom- 
pounding cough remedies, and are acknowledged 
everywhere the best article ever put on the market 
for Coughs, Colds and Sore Throats. 

If you cannot obtain them of your druggist, mail 
25 cents to Hotway, Wricut & Rica, 167 Chambers 
Street, New York, and they will send, postpaid, one 
package, ‘elegantly put up in New English style box, 
enameled in beautiful golden colors. 


STATEN FISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York 
BRANCH } 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn 

{ 47 North Fighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES 48 North Charles St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ ‘Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d-c., of ali fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainabie 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARKETT NEPHEWS &«& CO., 
§ and 7 John St., N.Y. 





“7 owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
dy, Sy CUTICURA 
. ‘ ) REMEDIES. < 


Testimonial ofa 
Boston lady. 





1 ISFIGURING Humors, Hnmiliating Eruptions, 

Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remenirs. 

Curiourna Resonvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cotiovra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, ‘prepared from Cuticuna, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Buby Humours, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Curtovea Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. . Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porter Deve ; AnD Curmtoat Co. as Boston, Mass. 


[JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucuout THe WORLD 
GOLC MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—(878. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally songht after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goode, 317 Stxra Avenve, New York, 
 megreng pieces ele ant Silk for Patchwork, $1. Sam- 

ples, 10c.. NORTHFORD SILK CO., Northford, Ct. 


























GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and wutri- 
tion, and bya comtel application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy Doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 

scape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves’ well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g lb. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


Habla V. Espafiol? Parlez-vous Francais? 
Sprechen Sie Dentsch? 


At your own home you can, 
By Dr RICH 8. ROSENTHAL’S 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 
Learn to speak fluently either 


SPANISH, FRENCH, OR GERMAN 


IN TEN WEEKS. 
FOR THE NOMINAL PRICE OF $5.00, 


The celebrated author, DR. ROSENTHAL, of Berlin, 
is now with us, and will correct all your exercises and 
explain all difficulties free of charge, so that in fact you 
study under one of the leading linguists of the world. 


An Advantage Offered by No Other System. 
SAMPLE LESSONS 
_ IN SPANISH, FRENCH, OR GERMAN, 25 CENTS. 
The Transcript, Boston, says: “In one word, the 
Meisterschaft System does for the acquirement of 
French and German what Phonography has done for 
the acquirement of short-hand.” 


Says the Nation, New York: “This is, without 
doubt, the best system ever devised for learning to 
speak a foreign tongue in a short time.” 

Send $5.00 for full subscription, with privilege of 
having your exercises corrected and questions an- 
swered. Advance orders for the Spanish received now. 


ISTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
301-305 Washington St., Boston. 





The prettiest styles of wearing the hair in 
this country have been introduced by Mrs. C. 
Thompson, of New York, the patentee of the 
now celebrated “Thompson Wave,” and it is 
expected that she will introduce several new 
styles during the coming season. — Godey’s 
Lady's Fashion Book. 


FOR 

» ELEGANT 

, DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms itself 
in shapeto EVERY head. 2.—They DO NOT 
HAVE A FALSE, wiggy lk, as all others have. 
y 3.— They cannot tear or break apart, but outwear 
4 THREE of any wave made. 4.—Ihy CANNOT 
u WRINKLE or SHRINK wih dampness, but keep their 
* shape for years, &.—They do not fade as quickly, for 
they d don’ tr-quire dressing asoften atvothers, 6 iP orp Tren 
witha WEL COMB, wh a they get MUSSED, and are known toremain 
inord r for a year without redresving. 7T.—I GUARANI RE RVERY 
ONE to be CURL 4 brio or refund the money f wt, &,—MOST 
IMPORTANT y lady can look young and attractive with S 
THOMPSON ty AV '. rae HUNDKEDS WIi L ACKNOWLEDGE they lo 
ten years yourger. 9. ere I mort 10 diffrrent styles of THOMPSON 
WAVES, erery fancy cas be gra 

PRICES from, a6 to ‘B12 (Blond and Gray extra). 
Also, the most ELEGANT ASRORT MENT. of 
SWITCH FS from 85 to $50. RAY HAIR 


parties endeavoring to sell 

you Waves conlaanason te md be the 
m Wave, as I do not ailow any other 

Dealer to sell my goods, sEND POK (aTALUGUE TO 

MRS. C. THOMPSON, 

No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW TORK, 


"Y i] for EMBROIDERY. 
§ | A M PI NG J Full instructions for 
stamping on Felt, Velvet, Plush, &c., so 
as not to rub of. 10 working’ designs 
for Kensington (roses, daisies, pansies, 
&c.), with powder, distributer, inet°uc- 
tions, samples of 50 alphabets, and cata- 
logue of 1000 designs, 50c. 6 
outlines for Tidies, &c., 80c,; 3 new de- 
signs for Russian work, 80c.; 3 patterns 
for Rococo work, 80c.; 8 Skirt and Braid- 
ing Patterns, 15c. ; 5 ‘Vines, 80c. 

, Special offer—all above, $1.00. 
T. E. PARKER, 
4 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


| SSMAKER. 


Our MACHINE for Drafting Dresses, &c., 
of course, © ete Charts, Squares, and other old 
and tiresome Systems. Send at once for Illus- 
trated Circular and Liberal Offer Se a 
Machine at your own home for ays 
free of charge. THE McoDOWELL GARMENT 
ns Si a MACHINE CO., 6 West 14th Street, 

New York City. 


















KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. 


Directions for making Indelible Paint 
and Powder for stamping: Perforated 
Owl Pattern; Instructions for working 
the stitches, "and our new 48- . Cata- 
logue, containing Illustrations of Al- 
phabets, Monograms, Kenxington, Out- 
line, Rococo, and Braiding Patterns, 
All for twelve 2c. Stamps. J. FR. INGALts, Tyynn, Masa. 


MUSI Withont a teacher. SOPER?’S 
GUIDE will teach any person 

to play a tane in 15 minutes. No family having a piano 
or organ should be without it. It will teach you more 
music in one day than you can learn from a teacher in 
one month. Buy it and be convinced. 
The Guide with 20 pieces of music, $1.00. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 178 Broadway, N. . ¥. 





New Priced Catalogue of 


¥ART EMBROIDERY MATERIALS 
¥ and STAMPING PATTERNS sent free. 
J. D. CLAPP, BOSTON, MASS. 


Silks for Patchwor wei adel colom 


kage. MONTOWESE SILK CO., Montowese, Ct. 








HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


—or— 


LLINERY &000%, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 


CORNER OF PRINCE 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hits.’s Miuover’s Gazerrr. Send to 
them fora Sample Copy. _Mailed free to the Trade. 














A SCRAP-BOOK 
“HOMELY WOMEN” ONLY. 





We dedicate this collection of toilet secrets, not to 
the pretty women (they have advantages enough, with- 
out being told how to double their beauty), but to the 
plainer sisterhood, to those who look in the glass 
and are not satisfied with what they see. To such 
we bring abundant help. 


CONTENTS. Part 1--Part 2. 

Practical devices for ugly ears, mouths, fingertips, 
crooked teeth. To reduce flesh, etc. How to bleach 
and refine a poor skin. Freckles, P imples, Moles, etc. 
Mask of Diana of Poiciiers. Ont of 100 Cosmetics, 
which to choove. How to make and apply them for 
daylight, evening, and the stage (one saves two thirds, 
and has a better article by making instead of buying 
Cosmetics), What goes to constitute a belle. Madame 
Vestris’s methods for private Theatricals. How to sit 
for a photograph succesefally, and other toilet hints. 
Send $1.00, 2 two-cent stamps, and an 

envelope addressed to yourself. 


BROWN, SHERBROOK, & CoO., 
27 Hollis Street, Boston, Mass. 


ae FREE to All. 








i 
MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 
Suitable for all ages. Warranted to 
withstand dampness. Prices for small 
sizes, $1.0 and $12; medium size, $15 3 
large, 8183 with straight or wavy back 
hair. Smal sizes, without back hair, $5 
to $10. 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ WIGS from $10 up. 
On receipt of sample shade, will for- 
ward goods by mail to any age of the 
U. S. for approval, before the price is 
paid, Send for circular to 
JOHN MHBEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


RUSTIC WORK. 
Lawn and Veranda Fur- 
niture, Vases, Hanging Bas- 
pase, | Bada ta = Houses, 
&c. Send for Cata- 

CONSTRUCTION co., 
29 Fulton St., N.Y. 


SILKS for Patchwork. Beantiful colors. Samples, 10c. 
pkgs.50c. &$1. Valley Silk Works,Northford,Ct. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box c 1654, New v York. 


[PUN LEVEY’ N. ¥. City Purchasing Co, : 


Post-Office Box, 2598 
will furnish anything wanted or advertised i in the 
8. ; full information for stamps. Established 1857. 
This house is perfectly reliable and trustworthy. 


DARIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. Specialty. Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Sauluier, 


Lape: AND CHILDIREN?S | shopping. 


No Commission Charged, For references and circu- 
lar, address Jutta R. Conepon, 331 West 14th St., N.Y. 


SHOPPING jrosspsiy sone Noo 


mission charged. For circular, &c., ad 





logue. RUSTIC MFG. & 























Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Peari Street, New York. 
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NEW DRESS FABRICS 


SILK, WOOL, AND COTTON. 


SILKS. —Foulards and Summer Silks; Pongees, 
India Silks, figured and plain, Rich Black Silks; Satin 
Rhadames, Surahe, Ottomans, &c., &c. 


WOOL.—Colored Cashmeres and Camel's-Hair, 
Bison Cloth, Nun’s Veiling, Shrunk Camel’s-Hair, 
Albatross, Combination Suitings, stripes, figures, and 
plain to match, 


LADIES’ CLOTHS for Tailor-made Costumes : 
Plaids and Small Checks, Taffeta Cloths, &c., &c. 

COTTON.—French Satines, Scotch Ginghams, 
Cambrics, and Percales; also, Linen Lawns, ciioice 
new designs, many exclusive styles now open. 


LADIES’ CLOTHS, Plaids, and Small Checks, 
Taffetta Cloths. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES in all the new 
materials. 


BLACK and MOURNING GOODS, Cash- 
meres, and Henriettas, Camel's-Hair, Nun's Veiling, 
Courtauld’s Crépes, &e. 

ALL AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Handsomely Illustrated Fashion 
Catalogue free on application. 


Le Boutillier cishoe 
eet, 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 


S.C. & S. 


“THE FOUR SEASONS.” 


THE SPRING NUMBER OF OUR 


New Magazine of Fashion and Art 


Will be issued about April 15th. 
ping guide ever published: 
50c. a year. 
application. 


Of 23d 


The best shop- 
Subscription price, 
Sample copies Sent Free on 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th Strect, New ¥ ork. 


EVERALL BROS,, 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 


Jackets. 





Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 


dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
cess. You can send 
your crape by mail 
SHRIVER 





&COMP’Y, 

44 E. 14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building) 

Brooklyn: 396 Fulton St. Boston: 88 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 





The ty establishment making a a? Ci 
BUSINESS of ROSES. fet ROE ~ 
for ROS Extras. civ AY. in 

6 an xt snore of ES han st most ‘Setab- 
ish ts Ww. an A. imme- 
diate ont Gciverodion a. ¥post . 208t-Offi 
6 splendid varieties, ¢ oice, all labeled, for $i 
tio; (08 2 sido ote NEW einertin 

a e 

HO1L99 (he. Rave i angen = 


cE SONAR 
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SUPERFL U OU s HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIA N, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOCRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Achitecture, etc. Send 6 cents in stamps for 
catalogue of over 5000 subjects. Mention this paper. 
so Be CGRAPH °9 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR QUILTS. yz os 
e 50 PRs pieces 

each containing 9 square inches; in 

Deautifu — can designs, all differ- 

+ for $1.00. 20 squares for 50c., or 


peper, IMPORTERS’ SILK 20 +a iy for 16c. Mention this 
paper. 149 Congress St., Bostop 


The Latest_ Society Craze, 


For displaying photographs on the wall ; a very esthet- 
ic decoration ; sample sent to any address. Send five 
two-cent postage stamps. Address J, E. TATE, No. 71 
Ww est Broadway, New York. 


TH 
Bose growers 


PATCH WORK. Silks, Satins, 


Brocades! 
great variety of colors and designs. Packages 50 
cts., $1, and upwards. Send six 2 ct. stamps for 
samples. Write your address plainly. 

Eastern Sapply Cow, New Haven, ct. 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only acom- 
mon pen needed, Superior for 
decorative work on linen, Ree’d 
Centennial MEDAL. Sold by all Statione rsd t Druggists. 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


ages, $1. Stamps taken. 














Assorted colors. Best qnal- 
1 20c. a package; 6 pack- 
Floss Mills, New Haven, Ct. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 


Are offering for sale unusual bargains in Fine Dry 


é SILKS 


3 
Colored, Black, and Fancy, 50c. to $25.00 the ‘yard. 


DRESS GOODS, 


Plain, Mixed, Striped, Plaid, Figured, Comsitnation, 
and BLAC K, 20c. to $5. 00 the yard. 
French Printed Cotton Dress Goods, in 


TORQUOISE, 
JACQUARDS, 
SATTEENS, 
ORGANDIES, 
ZEPHYRS, 
LINEN LAWNS, and 





SCOTCH GINGHAMS. 


IWDPDING N 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Linens, Sheetings, Towels, Fiannels, Blankets, and 
Table-Linens ; India Camel’s-Hair Shawls, from the 
recent London Sales, in great variety, in new designs, 
at unusually low prices, 


CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS 


PARIS 
Suits, Cloaks, and Jerseys; 
PARIS 
Bonnets, Feathers, and Millinery Goods; 
PARIS 
Ladies’ Underclothing and Trousseaux. 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Hosiery, Gloves, 
Flannel Underwear, and all other Outfittings. . : 
Laces and Bead Trimmings, Chenille Embroideries, 
Notions, &c. : . 
Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, for Ladies, Misses, and 
Children. 


UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS. 


Lace Curtains, Beds and Bedding, Carpets and Rugs. 


Samples of Dry Goods sent Gratuitously by Mail to 
all parts of the United States and Canada on applica- 
tion, thus enabling out-of-town parties to do their 
Shopping in New York as advantageously as residents 
of the City. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 
STEARNS’ 


NEW 


AMERICAN SILKS, 


IN HIGH NOVELTY 


BROCADES, 





SURAHS, and 
FANCY SATINS. 


MATCHED COMBINATIONS FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER ¢ COSTU MES. 


ported Silks, and from 80 to 60 per cent. cheaper. 


JOHN N. STEARNS & CO, Suhstanatseess 


Are = BER new effects in a goodsto thetrade. 


BEF RO my will POvE (No.1) fowering 


bulbs by mail to any address, with full "PLANT rs 
blooming, on receipt nt lbc. or 4 for 28 
nale pew same price. The follow ine 
nt safely b M mail to any P. O. on receipt of 2h, 
Jarnation Pinks (monthly), a fine assortment, #1. 
Hardy Scotch or Sweet May Pinks (12 best sorts), S81. 
§ Carnation Pinks, new and fancy varieties, choice), a 
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3° yeraniums, Zonale, cheice new in 12 sorts, . 
2 Gladiolus, French Hybrid, best named varieties, 81. 
ee rated Descriptive Priced Catalogue FREE 

HAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


Crore as 


in this worid 
sure. At once address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00 $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all adinen 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., P.O. Box 3648, N.Y 














| will have 





These Goods are Richer par Purer Quality than Im- | 


Silk ree hi 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
wili help all, of either sex, to more | 

° money right away than anything else | 


Fortunes await the workers absolutely | 








10, 000 MORE 
Gossamer Waterproof Garments, 


Owing to the great success which attended the In- 
troductory sale of our $1.00 Lady’s Circular, and the 
universal expression of satisfaction, we have had man- 
factured especially for our retail trade 10,000 more. 
Every garment warranted Waterproof. 

Ladies’ Circulars with Hood, 50 to 60 in. long, $1.00. 
Misses’ se = sey 88toqs“* * -90. 
Ladies’ Newports, “ Capes, 50to60“ “ 1.25. 
Misses’ ” = ” 38 to 48 * a 1.15. 
Gents’ Coats, all sizes, $1.50; Boys’, any age, $1.25. 

Sent by mail (if prepaid), 

postage. 


and 20 cents additional for 


Persons desiring our 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


(delivered free), now in press, should send their names 
at once, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street, N. Y. 
] RESSMAKERS LIKE A C LOTH where strength 

is combined with asoft satin finish ; they therefore 
the CABLE 'TWILLS, found in the repre- 
sentative houses throughout the United States, Can 
be found at GEO. H. C. NEAL & SONS, Baltimore. 


VVERY LADY AND EVERY DRESSMAKER 
v) should ask for and see that she gets the CABLE 
TWILLS for dress-linings, for they are becoming so 


| 
| 
| 





popular that some dealers might show other goods for | 


CABLE TWILLS. Can be found at 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM'S, 


297 Fulton St., Brooklyn 


, EITHER IN THIS COUNTRY or in | 


N? CLOTH 
1 Europe, has ever been made so strong or so firm 
as the CABLE TWILLS, and therefore are the best 
dress-linings made. Can be found at 

8S. WEC HSL ER & BRO.'S, 293 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


n YHE “NEW DRESS-LINING THAT IS SUPER- 

seding all others is called the CABLE TWILL&. 

We shall give them to ten of the leading dry-goods 
houses in — ity. Can be found at 

M. WEST’S, 251 Fulton St., Brooklyn 


MERCHANTS IF THEY WANT THEIR SILKS 
to give satisfaction, should recommend for lin- 
ings the CABLE TWILLS. Many a silk has been 
condemned because the common silesia or a poor 
waist-lining has been used. Can be found at 


_?. K. HORTON & CO.'S, 394 Fulton St., Brooklyn 


ADIES, FOR DRESS-LINING; WANT A CLOTH 

4 thatis so firm that no strain will come on the dress. 
They, therefore, are enthusiastic over the CABLE 
TWILLS. They supply along-felt need. Can be found at 
J.O°BRIEN & CO.’S, 151 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 

r VHE CABLE TWILLS ARE THE TOUGHEST and 
firmest goods, being made from long staple cotton 

and double carded and double roved. Can be found at 
A. D. MATHEWS & SON’S, 398 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


‘JHE CABLE TWILLS CAN BE USED IN PLACE 


. of silks or other expensive fabrics,and will prove as 
satisfactory at one sixth the expense. Can be found at 
J. THORBURN’S, 419 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


ADIES AND DRESSMAKERS ARE RECOM- 

4 mended to use the new CABLE TWILLS for dress- 

linings. They are the firmest, strongest, and best lin- 
ings for a lady’s dress ever made. Can be found at 

JOURNEAY & BURNHAM’S, 

128 Atlantic Ave., 


MADAME GURNEY, 

18 West 14th Street, New York. 
Office for Young Ladies’ Journal Fashions. Honiton 
and Point-Lace Braids, Lace Patterns, Arrasene, &c 
Lessons in Lace Work given. Price- List, 2 ce nts. 


Brooklyn. 


Some a ) Vre neh & Swi 


ance & Verse Cards, 
10c, 14 packs #1, "00 ‘or2> Gold Bevel Edge Car 
Becatifel b bound Sample Album for 1883 with Illust’d P: 
reduced Price List, &c.,25c. S&S. M. FOOTE, Northford, € oe 


SILKS in 50-cent and $1.00 packages for 

, ] r 
CRAZY PATCHWORK. 
Large Sangin, 10c. 1 package Embroidery Silk (as 
sorted), 2c, Suk Manurs Sirk Manvuraocrory, c lintonville, Conn. 





By muah, got paid. 4 ton 

for BI. Safe 

a 137 i i. 

‘ion guargntee irec- 

tions for culture with all 

orde: e FREE. Order now. 


w M. B. REED ° Chambersbura, Pa. 





All sizes 
& and colors in packages, 25c. and upwards. 
SA‘TINS Sryces Purouasine Co., North Haven, Ct 


‘SI L KS For Patchwork. Elegant variety. 
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‘aK ORNAMENTS. 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 
yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, sprays, etc. 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are casily made. 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp-shades, Satchets, &c. 
Q5e., 50c., and $1.00 samples sent on receipt of price 

hese ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate= 
rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 


PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 
No. 6 West 14th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Catalogue and directions mailed free on application. 


Very artistic, and 
, of fine tints and 
Desirable for 


















WASHER 





guarantee the “ LOVELL”? WASHER to do better 


pnnien beens yoy do it easier and in less time than any other machine 
in tho worid. Retgne = veh five years, and if it don’t weeh the 


thout rubbing, we will refund the money. 


AGENTS WANTED! 2°02" 
WeCAN SHOW 

PROOF that Agents are making from 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. L:- 
dies have great success selling this Washer. 
6%. Sample to those desiring an 
brated KEYSTONE WRING 
lowest price. We invite the strictest investigation. Send 
your address on a 


LOVELL WASHER C0., ERIE, ERIE, PA. 


S75 to $150 per 
Retail priceon!; 

cy 82. Also the Cele. 
RS at manufacturer.’ 


postal card for further particulars, 








--RIDLEY’S — 
FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Spring number now ready. As good as former is- 
sues have been, the present excels them all. 


Out-of-Town Families, 


| find 
\opping can 
, but likewise 


And, for that matter, city residents s well, wil 
the Magazine indispensable, 
be made not only easy and comfortable 
profitable. 


A Conspicuous Feature 
| 


Of the Magazine 
great variety of 


is an Illustrated Catalogue 


goods contained it 


of the 
our fifty-two de- 


partments, and in descriptive details quite exhaustive. 


ryy ' . 

The Same Prices 
Are given to each item in the Catalogue 
at our counters. 


The 


Of B0c 


> as are charged 


Subscription Price 


per annum for four issues, or 15c. sit 


gle copy, 
should neither be considered an expense nor in the 
light of an experiment, since the publication is a 
standard one, and the saving made upon the first pur- 
chase alone will handsomely repay the nominal price 


paid for the subscription. 


Everything in 


Dry Goods, Millinery, Straw and Fanev Goods, Laces, 


Trimmings, Ladies’, Misses’, Children’s, and Infants’ 
Suits, Cloaks, and Outfits; Ladies’, Misses’, and Chil- 
dren’s Shoes; Underwear in both Muslin and Merino, 
Gloves in Kid and Fabric, Lace Mitts, Hosiery, Jerseys, 





Dress and Trimming Silks, Ve 
Curtains, Lace Bed Sets, &c., 
Handkerchiefs, and whatever else one 


the household for pe 


lveta, White 


Goods, 
Lace Table Linens, 
ed in 
srsonal wear or ornamentation 
To get a correct idea of this publication, send t« 
imen pages, mailed free on application. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONY, 


309, 311, 3114, to 321 Grand Street ; 


56, 58, 60, to 70 Allen; 59 to 63 Orchard St., 
NEW YORK 


may 1 
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FANCY AND PLAIN SILKS 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 


Cc 


We have 
choice variety of Paris Novelties in Glacé, 
Striped and Checked Taffetas, Silk and Vel- 


vet Brocades and Damassé, 


now on exhibition a large and 


Failles Francaise, 
and Fig- 
also, Black and 


Canton and Japanese Crépes, Plain 
ured Pongees and Louisines ; 
Colored Jersey Cloths, Xe. 


ry ? ) 
Mroadway AS 1 th él. 
c 


Silks, 12c. N.Y 
{PLY CO., 


eS oe 


500 varieties elegant SILK for 
4g gross package, assorted, for 
\$i Samples, including our 
Foe ipuls ar Duchesse Check Dress WORK 
328 Broadw ay, 
TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Roses, Coleus, Geraniums, Fuch- 


Q sias. Fine Stock. Send for catalogue. 
e) LOOKOUT GREENHOt SES, Chattanooga, Teun. 


LOOK!!: 


all new Seagnated i pks k g f 
order, Agts. wanted. Sampie book 5c. G. A. Spring, "Ne w Haven, Ct 


FOR PATCHWORK. Send 50c. for pack- 
age, choice colors, or 10c. for samples, te 
UNION SILK CO., NORTHFORD, CONN 


PATCH WORK SILK. 


CRAZ Package, $1. Xior Six Co.,C 


M¢ SIC for less than 1c 
Pieces. (Mailed) 12c 


A 90% Be ret E dge, we nm name ( ards 20¢c, 
M Enamel! Chrom 








106 
Cards, 50 cents. 
, 344 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati,O 


Elegant Scrap Pictures, 50cts. 
Handsome Picture 
Moratu Bros 


Seautiful S Sg: le 
lintonville, Ct. 


a page. New Songs and Piano 
. Loring, 9 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TRY Premium, 10c. Yale Chromo Cards, with name and 

Premium, 10c. Yale Printing Co., New Haven, Ct. 


) NEW SET OF CARDS. “ The Bells.” 


CENTS. j A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HE COMES. 











PREPARING FOR HIS RECEPTION 





THE SPRING POET. 
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MR. POTTS TRIES FORCING HIS PLANTS 
ON A LITTLE PLAN OF HIS OWN 
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FMETHINKS I'M OUT TOO SOON.” 
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DURING ‘THE SPRING HOUSE-CLEANING= MRS, MC,GILLOP ORDERS 
THE STUDID TOBE SCRUBBED, MC:GILLOP BEING BEHIND TIME 
WITH HIS PICTURE IS.FORCED TO WORK UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 











THIS |S THE RESULT OF. TOO MUCH ENERGY ON THE 
PART OF THE 6GCRVUBBER, 



























GENTLE SPRING-TIME 


COME AGAIN. 








